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1 ake To The 
Hills, Men 


.LAN BOSWORT 
By Allan Bosworth ALLAN 5 RTH 


Can We Still Be Friends ?-—-an agent asks 
ound Two of the AAA-- the opposition acts 
lere’s How I Sold a Novel--By Bert R. Ferris 
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WHICH CHAIR ARE YOU IN? 


pe the author being interviewed: "It took me eight years of hard work to discover 
that | had no talent for writing.” 


"Too bad," said the reporter; “then you are, | suppose, going to give up writing?" 
"Oh no," replied the popular author, ''l'm much too famous.” 


People interested in writing who might succeed at it never get started because they 
are uncertain whether or not they have what it takes. If only someone would guarantee 
them success for their efforts! The whole truth is that talent is what you gain by working 
at it. The sharpest exhibition of talent is beginning today, not tomorrow. There is no 
such thing as ability separated from performance. If you want to know just what your 
powers are, how long it may take you to succeed, what you should write about, you 


should kick off and see what happens. 


The best start possible, and the best corrective for writers in trouble, is our training 
in Fiction Fundamentals. The very first assignment is exciting: an emotional experience. 
We tell you what to write—to get you started. The course helps you to self-discovery, 
trains you soundly in fictional technique, explains the different markets. You have six 
months to finish. The fee is only $50, installments if you wish. 


Can you succeed? Oh, come now. Let's give it a go. If you are a dud, you'll learn 
it soon enough and end your torment. But you may surprise your friends—and yourself! 
Many writers today in magazines of all types, in bookstore windows, and on the air, 
made their beginnings with our Fiction Fundamentals. Full information furnished free in 


our pamphlet, "Literary Services." 


lf you have a manuscript you'd like to discuss with us before enrolling for study, 
send it on with $10. An editorial appraisal for $5. These fees cover manuscripts, fact 
or fiction, not exceeding 5,000. For each additional thousand words, one dollar. Fees 
for fact books or novels on request. Our own representative in New York submits 
manuscripts. My new book on novel writing, The Technique of the Novel,” due to be 
published this month by Lippincott's, sent by mail for $3. 


All inquiries answered promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
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$8,000 Novel Contest 
Sir. 

The Westminster Press announces its second 
annual award for a booklength fiction manu- 
script. 

The publishers are looking for a novel, the 
theme of which will indicate a realistic attitude 
toward and a positive solution of a fundamental 
human problem and whose substance will force- 
fully interpret the power of spiritual understand- 
ing, regardless of where or under what circum- 
stances it is encountered, either in contemporary 
life or in the annals of history. No restrictions 
are placed upon the setting, the situations or the 
characters in this novel. The editors believe that 
writing can be honest and convincing without 
being negative, that it can command interest 
without distorting the truth, that it can awaken 
concern without deliberately shocking, that it 
can be entertaining without offending good taste. 

Every manuscript will be judged upon its 
literafy stature and the scope and significance of 
its theme. 

The amount of the annual award will be 
$5000, of which $3000 will be an outright prize 
and $2000 will be an advance against royalties. 
If none of the manuscripts submitted seem, in 
the opinion of the judges, worthy of the award, 
the Westminster Press will be relieved of making 
the award and the $3000 prize will be added to 
the prize for the following contest. 

Since no award was made in 1946, the prize 
in 1947 will be $8000, $6000 of which is an out- 
right prize and $2000 against royalties. 

To be eligible for this competition all manu- 
scripts must reach the editorial offices not later 
than midnight, June 1, 1947. Every contestant 
must file an application form with the Westmin- 
ster Press signifying that a manuscript will be 
submitted and that the rules of the competition 
are clearly understood. This certificate of in- 
tention must be received by April 1, 1947. 


WESTMINSTER PReEss, 
Witherspoon Building, 
- Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
e Judges are Dr. Daniel Poling, Baptist pastor and 
editor; Agnes Turnbull, slick and Biblical story writer; 
Olga Edmond, mystery novelist, light verse writer 
and Westminster editor. 











Prize Sale 
Sir: 

You have requested notice of the sale of any 
of the prize winning stories in your short story 
contest. This is to notify you that my short short 
“But Daddy, Listen” has been sold to The Chris- 
tian Home at 1¥ec a word. This story took 31st 
prize. 

Rosert S. JoHNson, 
608 Woodland Ave., 
Duluth 5, Minn. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing 
Vor 27, No. 2. Entered as second class santen. April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U 


$2.00 the year. 





A Thrilling 

New Year 

to All 

Our Friends 

from the 

Thrilling 

Family 

of 

Fiction 

Magazines 
THRILLING FICTION GROUP 


STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC.-BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
10 E. 40TH ST., N. ¥. C. 








Seasons Greetings 


SECRETS 

LOVE FICTION 

TEN DETECTIVE ACES 
COMPLETE LOVE 
WESTERN ACES 

TEN STORY LOVE 
TEN STORY DETECTIVE 
VARIETY LOVE 
WESTERN TRAILS 


THE ACE MAGAZINES 
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Becomes Correspondent For 
Two Newspapers 


“After graduating from N.I.A., I 
became news correspondent for two 
New Orleans papers. I received top 
space rates from both. I have al- 
ready netted $175.57. N.I.A. instruc- 
tion is astoundingly efficient in chart- 
ing the course of aspiring writers.” 
—Mrs. D. B. Turnbull, 1914 Es- 
planade Ave., New Orleans, La. 


"How do I get My Start 


as a writer?" 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. , That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have ‘ ‘arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.’’ Understand how 
to use words, Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 

ethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his style. ‘We don’t give 
you rules and theories to absorb. The N.I. A. aims to 
teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
“feel” of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The . A. tells you where you are wrong, and why, 
and shows you Bs to do about it. 


A Chance To Test ‘ 
Yourself—FREE VETERANS: 


s 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test This course 
tells whether you possess the funda- approved 
et qualities gape mod to —- Vv 

ul writing—acute observation, dra- e 
matic atone, Suaegsastias. o. — ll for hie F 
enjoy taking this test t’s free. Just . 
mail the coupon below and see what ans rain 
our editors think about you. News- ing. 
paper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925) 




















Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warairter’s Dicest, Senenvy. 


- () Cheek here i" you are eligible under the G, 1, Bill of Rights 
All correspondence confidential, No salesman will call. 7-A-567 


Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute of America. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Red Apples Aren't Enough 
Sir: 

We are in the market for certain material for 
publication in our magazine, a recreation, travel 
and vacation periodical for the teachers of Metro- 
politan New York. We are looking for satire 
(600 to 1500 words), articles on vacation or 
travel (same wordage) and cartoons with the 
following subjects: teachers and sports, both 
winter and summer, We will pay up to two 
cents a word for material. 

Please post this notice in the next issue of 
your magazine. All contributors should inclose 
self-addressed, stamped envelops for return of 
unused material. 

Please do not hesitate to call upon us for any 
other information you would like about us. 

A. S. Sonex, Editor, 
After Hours, 
1162 Broadway, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Modern Romances 4c a Word 
Sir: 

This is to inform you that rates for stories 
submitted to MODERN ROMANCES (a Dell 
publication) will in the future be four dents a 
word and up. 

I should appreciate having this change made 
in our copy that appears in your magazine at 
the earliest possible date. 

Haze L. Berce, Editor, 
Modern Romances, 
Dext PusiisHinc Company, INnc., 
149 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Religious Market {and Rates) 
Sir: 

For your information, the publication, The 
Missionary, has passed out of existence and has 
been succeeded by Information. 

We are in the Catholic market for artieles be- 
tween eight hundred to one thousand words in 
the field of Catholic Action with a convert slant. 
We would also welcome “shorts.” We are unable 
to give you the rates, but if the article is ac- 
cepted, we will pay promptly and reasonably. 

AuBErT A, Murray, C.S.P., Editor, 
411 West 59th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Popular's Lee to the Windward 
Sir: 

We are buying puzzles and original one-page 
vignettes. We are still in need of sharp quizzes 
and funny anecdotes. Vignettes should go to 
Suzi Hemminger, Associate Editor and features 
to Margot Patterson, Feature Editor. 

Story Digest, 
205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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They Wait for Lefty 
Sir: 

Philadelphia Stage for Action is looking for 
new talent, new ideas. To help new playwrights, 
get their work published and performed, and to 
encourage all who are interested in the theatre 
as a social weapon, the group is sponsoring a 
contest for one-act plays. Plays may deal with 
any theme of current social importance. Prizes of 
$25, $15, and $10 will be awarded for the three 
outstanding plays submitted, but each script en- 
tered will be carefully considered for production. 
Running time is limited to 20-40 minutes, cast 
to 10. Props should be as simple as possible. 
either hand props or simple suggestive pieces. If, 
in the opinion of the judges, no play entered 
merits an award, none will be made. 

Stage for Action is composed of non-profes- 
sional actors who work without props, make-up, 
“supers,” or other theatrical standbyes to bring 
the theatre directly to the people at union meet- 
ings, lodge meetings, and other social functions. 
In its repertoire are scripts on many of the im- 
portant issues confronting our country, including 
racial discrimination, civil liberties, housing, job 
security. Contest closes February 15, 1947. 

Send scripts, with self-addressed, stamped en- 
velopes to: 

STaGE For ACTION, 
1115 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Now It's Official 
Sirs: 

After reading A. M. Mathieu’s “Who Will Bell 
The Cat?”, I thought he would be interested in 
the inclosed clipping from the Chicago Times: 

Challenges radio 
to improve programs 

Washington, Dec. 13 (U.P.)—Federal Com- 
munications Comr. Clifford J. Durr last night 
called on the radio industry to provide programs 
that are more than “a mere by-product of the 
advertising business.” 

He credited radio with being “magnificent” on 
certain occasions. But he added that the industry 
needs an enlightened leadership that will face up 
to its responsibilities. 

Joun W. Crark, 
2814 B-Way 
Chi. 14, Ill. 


Syndicate 
Sir: 

After remaining dormant for over three years, 
we are again resuming operations. 

Original ideas for columns, panels, and other 
syndicate features are invited. We are also seek- 
ing articles of a general nature and material for 
newspaper promotion. 

As in the past, payment is on a 50-50 royalty 
basis or by pre-arrangement. All material to be 
considered ‘should be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. Reports are made within 
two wecks. 

Peter C. Dinos, Managing Editor, 
150 Broadway, 
New York City. 


January, 1947 











To All Writers, 
GREETINGS! 


And to those who can write Western 
stories of action, adventure and ro- 
mance—a special invitation for this 
coming year: submit your stories for 
quick reading and check on. accept- 
ance to the oldest and best of the 
romantic Westerns, published 26 times 
a year. 


RANCH ROMANCES 


515 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











May the New Year bring you 


MORE CHECKS 


_ We need more stories and more writers especially 
in the East and Midwest.+ Good rates. Prompt reports. 
Send for our free ‘‘Tips on Writing.”’ 


THE FEED BAG 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave, 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to 10c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE” explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal part- 
time work for writers. 25¢. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a “must” for 
all authors, Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


$1.00. 
All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Dept. D Anderson, S$. C. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








































WRITER’s DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








“STRANGER THAN FICTION” 


By 
PAUL D. HOSIER 
A book of sensational stories and startling 
facts of value to every writer. $1 per copy. 


PAUL D. HOSIER 
Box 1255 El Paso, Texas 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! . 


RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 











BIG DIME’S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! 


ae age choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How to Criticize Your Own Story 
5—How To Protect Your Story Ideas 
6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 
7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
8&—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 
10—How To Choose a Success Pen Name 
11—How To Market Your Story 
12—Interesting Story Openings 


All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on ‘“‘Article Writing Made Easy” sent 
free upon request. 


PLOT CARDS 10 cents 


Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! F 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 436, 8161 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif, 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German, 
International Placement. 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 
NEW YORK 18 


MU 2-6390 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


But the Old Gentleman Can Still Write 


Sir: 

In many years of reading never have I seen 
a better description of George Jean Nathan than 
the one in the December issue of WRriTER’s 
Dicest by William Hopson. This is really good: 
“The fabulous Nathan, friend of Eugene O’Neil, 
living alone in a hotel room, cantankerous, un- 
available to nobodys.” 

By the way, his whole letter was good and 
while we are on the subject, the magazine itself 
is wonderful. We are subscribers and have seen 
things many times that almost prompted a letter, 
but that Nathan business ‘did it. 

Mr. AND Mr.. H. Orion MILLER, 
6341 Kenwood Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Sir: 

I don’t know how many of your readers will 
remember the half cent days, but one thing 
which helped to nourish them was the old re- 
print racket, whereby stories bought at token pay- 
ment rates went onto the newsstands and com- 
peted with the same author’s original work.* 
Through the efforts of the Pulp Writers’ Section 
of the Authors’ Guild, this practice was wiped 
out. But it’s returning again, and any writer 
who values his current word.rate, should be wary 
regarding rights sold. Working together, the re- 
print boys can be licked again. 

Cain’s proposed A.A.A, may or may not be the 
answer ; one thing is certain, if the reprint racket 
goes on, more and more writers will favor such 
a plan as*the A.A.A. I’m sure the publishers 
don’t want that, even the reputable ones. 

Wituiam GAULT, 
2320 East Bradford Avenue, 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


* It is because of the memory of this that most pulp 
houses insist on buying all rights, or as close to that 
"ideal" as they can get. Most of them release re- 
print rights back to the author free when it doesn't 
compete with them. If there were some sort of safe 
depository for pulp story rights, so that pulp pub- 
lishers could be certain these stories wouldn't come 
back to compete side by side with their current 
newsstand editions, then writers could, perhaps, sell 
"First Magazine Rights Only" to pulp houses. As it 
is, only a very few have forced their way into this 
privilege, and then only on occasion.—Ed. 


Tinkle 

You are talking to one who twice tried to bell 
the cat (December Dicest, Who Will Bell The 
Cat?)—and got you know what. So I ask, Who 
Wants To Bell The Cat? 

It is not always the advertiser who puts the 
station up the tree, cat-wise. It can be the 
owner, the manager, the salesmen, the announc- 
ers, the writers, and your Aunt Mary. In this 
town, the family owning KOMO (the NBC out- 
let) say what kind of music will be played— 
that is, local production, mostly records and 
transcriptions. Other stations—for example a 
record-station—have equally fanciful’ ideas. As a 
combination announcer-operator at a local re- 
cord-station (independent), I had to bow to the 
whims of the sales-manager, who also owned a 
slice of the joint. No one believes in giving a 
radio real authority. 

Under what we call free competition, the 
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racket is so rough that in the mad scramble for 
business the policy of the advertising department 
being the program department, too very quickly 
arose. And you can’t lay all lousy programs and 


policies in the lap of the advertiser. You can’t, 
because in this town and others the people in 
radio do not attempt creation, they attempt sell- 
ing; and they usually offer the sponsor (adver- 
tiser) a selection of junk — which he naturally 
scrambles worse when the selected show hits the 
air. The advertiser, in many cases, is not even 
offered a show or commercials that are worth 
hearing. 

A new station was going to be built in this 
town—inspired by the book, ‘“Radio’s Second 
Chance.” Since I had left the station, where I 
“wrote,” because I could take no more of the 
crap, I happened to get my finger somewhat 
into the pie. That is, I had the job of making 
up a sample week’s schedule for the FCC applica- 
tion. I dreamed up shows, I put the log to- 
gether. It was a problem of balancing programs, 
selecting the time, and fulfilling certain local 
needs. I did, in effect, the job of “radio edi- 
tor.” Not only that, I ran a brief but satisfac- 
tory new talent survey. So I know that a station 
can be run as you outline in your article, be- 
cause I started in on the job. The rest is in 
finding radio people who are capable of doing 
a job; and finding your capitalists who will 
agree to losing money for the sake of future 
profit. Another station here got themselves a 
smart cookie for “radio editor,” but the manage- 
ment and the rest of the employees ran him out. 
Convention, ignorance, jealousy—I don’t know 
what all—put the skids under him. 

Well, who wants to bell the cat? I know, from 
experience, that the people in radio share half 
the guilt—too anxious to please the sponsor, and 
their own whims; too specialized to see radio 
in its social connection. In this town, at least, 
talented writers announcers and so on have to 
get out—or get over trying to do a job. And I 
also know, from experience, that you can find 
capitalists ‘who are willing to consider a new\ kind 
of radio station—but that they are not willing 
to try so awfully hard. They want to make the 
money right now. 

If anybody—including you—wants to try bell- 
ing the cat, let me know. But until I have more 
reason to believe, you can perform this. . . . Bell 
a cat? Hell, J got belled! 

(Thanks, however, for a swell article.) 

All the best, 
FRANK Ferry, 
1712% Broadway, 
Seattle 22, Wash. 


January, 1947 








What Will YOU Sell in 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 

Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide open for established authors 
as well as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


_ ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 


6605 didn Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


CANADIANS 
Manuscripts Typed in Canada 


Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c_ per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 10,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 

MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
17 Castleview Ave. Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Phone Ki. 5819 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


COLLABORATIVE bigger 
Monthly, $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry, 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO. CLASS & CLUB. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

















HOW! (Basic Technique)..........-.- $1.00 


1 : HERE’S 

2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).........+++ 2.00 

3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)........-- 2.00 

4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 2.00 

5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders)........- 2.50 
MILDRED |. REID 

2131% Ridge Blvd. Evarfton, Illinois 





E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 


Wide Experience in Fact and Fiction 
INDIVIDUALIZED 
Critical Appraisal—Collaboration— 
Ghosting—Typing Service 


Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents 


Now at: GABRIOLA ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Cage med system. No signs or symbols; 
to 







Famous 


scribe. 
taught = mail. 


free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6701-7, 5S W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, 








STORIES 
NOVELS tl 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


e $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

e $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
e “Discovery” 

e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 


— 


in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 








if you want results: 





hm og ‘you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








aod nA market haphazardly ont write blindly. 
g your 


pt. The fee is very low. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 
If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











WRITER’s DIGEST 





ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, practical 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. 


runs about 350,000 words. 


Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 


stories. 


Write for particulars 
Les Angeles 5, Calif. 


745 S. Plymouth Bivd. 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 


tion and Human Action. 


Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said'’), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
60,000 terms. Index with 
414 7"x9/." pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writeg who uses it. It is an achievement of great 


defined. 


value to 


Price $4.50, check or money order. 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. 
order. Foreign, $5.00, U. S. $, money 


(U. S. $), mone 
order or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 


faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 


every writer. 


P. ©. Box 133 

















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
*'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’ 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 
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Overseas Syndicate 
Sir: 

GLOBAL FEATURE SERVICE has been or- 
ganized to distribute editorial features for do- 
mestic and overseas publication. This organiza- 
tion currently requires (1) exclusive feature copy 
for overseas; lengths to 2500 words; photos de- 
sirable; (2) overseas rights to manuscripts 
published in the United States—fact, fiction, 
book lengths, special features for syndication, 
etc.; (3) writers with celebrity contacts for a 
special syndicated column being prepared for do- 
mestic release; (4) qualified trade paper writers 
for newsletters and features. ~ 

We only wish to hear from experienced writers 
able to supply professional copy. Payment on 
publication on the usual 50-50 syndicate basis 
and special arrangements for overseas rights and 
general copy. We stress need for exclusive copy 
and are always anxious to hear from writers with 
original ideas, pictorial or text. 

ALAN SINAUER, 
Global Feature Service, 
47 West 56th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Prizes for Newspaper and Magazine Writers 
Sir: 

Fellowships paying an advance of $13,500 
each for novels written by working newspaper 
and magazine writers were announced today by 
Farrar, Straus @ Company, Inc., publishers, and 
Twentieth-Century-Fox Film Corporation. The 
awards will be made for completed but as yet 
unpublished novels. 

Authors who’ are regularly employed on news- 
papers or magazines in the United States and 
Canada are eligible. Both the publishing house 
and the film company are interested in books of 
literary merit. Style, characterization and at- 
mosphere will be judged as important as plot 
in awarding the fellowships. 

The author of each novel considered worthy 
of a fellowship will receive the following sums 
of money: 

1. An advance of $3,500 against royalties from 
Farrar, Straus & Company, Inc., which agrees to 
publish the novel within 12 months after the 
granting of the award. When the book is pub- 
lished, the royalty scale will be 10% of the 
list price for the first 2,500 copies sold; 121%2% 
on the next 2,500 copies; and 15% thereafter. 

2. An advance of $10,000 from Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corporation, which will be for 
an option to purchase the motion picture and 
allied rights in the novel. This option must be 
exercised within 30 days after publication of 
the regular trade edition of the novel. 

3. If Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corpora- 
tion exercise the above option, the purchase 
price for the motion picture rights shall be an 
additional $15,000 (making, with the movie op- 
tion money, a sum of $25,000), plus 40c per 
copy for all copies over 35,000 of the regular 
trade edition sold in continental United States, 
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at a list price of $2 or more, through regular 
trade channels other than book clubs. Should 
the novel be chosen as a regular monthly selection 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club or the Literary 
Guild, a bonus of $25,000 will be paid the author 
by Twentieth Century-Fox, but in no event shall 
the total sum for the movie rights, including all 
option monies, be more than $150,000. 

The winner of a fellowship award must agree 
to give Farrar, Straus & Company, Inc. exclusive 
publishing rights to his novel and first refusal 
of his next two literary works. If Twentieth 
Century-Fox exercises the motion picture option, 
the winner of an award must give to that com- 
pany exclusive motion picture and allied rights 
in his novel upon all of the terms of the com- 
pany’s customary contract. 

No limit has been set on the number of awards 
nor has a deadline yet been designated for sub- 
missions. However, the editors of Farrar, Straus 
& Company, Inc. and of the eastern story de- 
partment of Twentieth Century-Fox will have 
complete discretion in determining which manu- 
script if any, is deserving of an award and their 
decision will be final. 

All submissions must be typewritten in English, 
double-spaced on one side of the paper. Only 
the original typed manuscript may be entered, 
and the author is obliged to retain a duplicate 
or carbon copy of his manuscript. Neither Far- 
rar, Straus & Company, Inc. nor Twentieth 
Century-Fox will be responsible for loss or dam- 
age to any material submitted. Manuscripts, cor- 
respondence and inquiries should be addressed to 

Farrar, Straus & Company, INc., 

580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. 
e In addition, Twentieth Century-Fox Film Company 
and Doubleday have a joint contest for first novels, 
previously announced in the DIGEST. The prize is 
$4,000 for the book, and 40c for every copy sold 
over 15,000. There is an additional $12,500 if 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film uses the novel for a 
picture. For details write New Writers Awards 
Editor, Doubleday & Company, 14 West 49th St., 
New York City 20, N.Y. 


Gag Agent 
Sir: 

This may interest your readers. I am forming 
a new cartoon and gag agency under the title 
of LAUGHS, UNLIMITED. I will supply car- 
toons and humor to every house organ, trade 
paper and general magazine at whatcver prices 
they can afford to pay. The cartoons will be 
tops in humor as will be the jokes, I have sold 
over ten thousand cartoon ideas through can- 
toonists to practically every periodical using car- 
toons, and have written for top-flight radio 
comedians. I’ve also started selling wisecracks to 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

I will also pay cash to other gagmen for their 
SUREFIRE cartoon ideas. If editors will send 
me their particular wants in cartoons and humor, 
I will fill their demands. 

Art Paut, 
140 West 46th Street, 
New York City. 


January, 1947 
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Enter...BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Via This Proved Commercial Fiction sania 
And now the 4th serial 
sale for SSW student Kath- 
leen Briggs! Our selling 
agent has just sold her 
latest full length story THE 
STRANGE RETURNING to 
the Associated Press. A 
good beginning for a new 
and brighter writing year. K. Briggs—S.S.W. 
Beginners who came to a 
us as students had no par- 
ticular talent—but they did know that the 
commercial tricks in the fiction writing busi- 
ness can be learned. That is why many of 
them have sold and continue to sell. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become as- 
sociated with us. S.S.W. is a course in commercial 
fiction writing. It is not academic; it doesn't deal 
in abstractions. It does utilize the short cuts in the 
commercial fiction business that professionals know 
and that uninstructed beginners have no opportunity 
to learn about. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks. We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are based on the 
famous writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, 
realistic and practical result of the author's experi- 
ence in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. TRIAL 
AND ERROR is included with the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved 
and approved course in commercial fiction writing. 
I+ will tell you about the students who started selling 
while they were still working with us, and others who 
have established themselves in the writing field. Most 
of the sales were made through our selling agent, 
one of the best in the business, wh6 will handle your 
— course stories on a straight 10% commission 

asis. 

The coupon below could be the beginning of your 
successful writing career, as it has been for others. 
Clip it, fill it, and send it. 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 
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: | 
We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


Onsthe Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY~have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first, if you prefer, about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6 ----------~- PENNSYLVANIA 


q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 


























Editorial Help 
Sir: 

Harry Widmer pointed out what was wrong 
with the first yarn I ever tried on him, and he 
kept right on sending personal letters of criticism 
until I finally came up with one he liked well 
enough to use in 10 Story Western, 

John Burr, the boss of Western Story, has 
never sent me a form rejection slip, and I’ve 
only been able to sell him a couple of shorties. 
He’s had to wade through a lot of stuff he 
couldn’t use, but he always takes time out to 
tell me what was wrong. 

For five or six years, I fooled around at this 
business, sending in a story or two a year, and 
working the same one over and over again. You 
can’t expect an editor to mess with you when 
you don’t try harder than that. 

I broke in a couple of years ago. It was much 
easier then than now. Competition wasn’t so 
keen during the war. I have sold fifteen shorts 
and two novelets so far this year. But, mister, 
they still send them back. The heavily formular- 
ized Western is on its way out. If you don’t 
believe me, just try one on Mike Tilden. 

The DIGEST has been a big help, too. Keep 
up the good work. 

Ray GAULDEN, 
1229 Welton Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


First Sale 
Sir: 

I want to thank George E. Lookabaugh for 
his wonderfully instructive article PLOTTING 
THE TINY-TAT STORY which appeared in 
the August issue of WriTer’s DicEsT. 

After studying it carefully and getting sample 
copies of some of the magazines and studying 
them, as he suggested, I have made my first 
fiction sale. I sold “The Dandy Kitten,’ the 
first time out, to Pictures and Stories and re- 
ceived my check this morning. 

I have sold several pieces of non-fiction to 
Farm Journal, The Furrow, Wallace Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Newspaperman, and some jokes 
and other short fillers, but I am especially elated 
about a sale of fiction. It is what I’ve been work- 
ing for all this time. 

Mrs. Miture G. Hancock, 
Route 2, 
Floris, Iowa. 
Shorts and Cartoons 
Sir: 

The Topper Magazine is now being sold on a 
national basis, and is interested in short fiction 
and cartoons. 

Our base rate is two cents per word and we 
are interested in 1000 word shorts. 

The cartoons, in black and white, size 6”x10”, 
will be paid for at a rate of $8 per cartoon. 

R. C. Gennaro, Editor, 
Industrial Publications, Inc. 
Wilson and Chestnut Sts., 
Hazleton, Pa. 


January, 1947 
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“The future belongs to those who prapare for it.” 
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Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 


Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 


CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Professional 
Training 
for Writers 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


"THE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 


ing. 


You work in your own home. 


you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes yow in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home fiction stories, essays, 
short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
may 


Send for FREE CATALOG today. 


Canadians 


make payments in Canadian funds. 


Every assignment 





VETERANS: This course approved for veterans’ 


training. 








THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 81-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without ebligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. 


No salesman will call.) 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


as IS FUN TO READ — 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and Women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are: now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about theinjob are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new. in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 
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Friendship 
Sir: 

Just today I finished reading the November 
issue of Writer’s Dicest and I couldn’t help 
thinking of the part your magazine has played 
in my life. 

Before the war I took your writing course and 
was never so enthusiastic about anything in my 
life. I learned a great deal from it, things I’ll 
always remember and will try to apply. 

Later, I wrote a fan letter to Jim Kjelgaard 
after reading his SWEAT MAKES THE 
WRITER in the 1943 Wrirer’s YEARBOOK. 
Much to my surprise, Jim (he insists I call him 
by his first name) answered. Since that time 
we’ve been corresponding often and this Collier’s, 
Liberty, Coronet, Esquire, etc, writer has been 
like a brother to me. 

God only knows how I would act toward an 
aspiring young tyro if I were as successful as Jim. 
Probably I would read the fan letter, grin, pat 
myself on the back, and hurl it into the waste 
basket. But not Jim! He’s been helpful, con- 
siderate, earnest, patient, and writer’s-writer to 
me. I would have given up the literary ghost 
long ago if it hadn’t been for him. 

. while laid up in a hospital bed over- 
seas, I suddenly received a batch of WDs from 
Virginia Slaughter who was then on your staff 
and is now a literary agent. She had been 
my “teacher” during the course I mentioned. 
Those WDs were better than the penicillin I’d 
been getting. 

After I came home and was discharged, I 
read a letter you published in the July 1946 WD 
by Hal Dean Cooper. In this letter he related 
how he had quit the railroad to become a full 
time writer. I had done the same thing after 
getting out of the Army and my case so closely 
resembled his that I shot him a letter. He re- 
plied and we’ve been corresponding weekly ever 
since. Hal’s been an inspiration to me and I 
pride myself in saying that I’ve bolstered his 
morale at times also. His sales mean as much to 
me as my own—well, almost ! 

So, you see, WD has done much for me 
besides giving me a two-bits worth of enlighten- 
ing material to digest each month. It has 
opened the road to friendships I'll always cher- 
ish; and I can attribute my sales to the timely 
and precise market tips you publish. 

Thanks for things dollars couldn’t buy. 

Tom Dowtinoe, Jr., 
121 Rockwood Drive, 
South San Francisco, California. 


Montreal Writers 
Sir: 

Are there some amateur or professional writers 
in Montreal who are interested in forming a 
small group for critical discussion and social ac- 
tivities? If so, will you please write to 

(Miss) Derry PLemina, 
5365 Verdun Ave., 
Verdun, Montreal 19, P. Q. 
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POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


—once more takes this opportunity to thank its authors 
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for their fine cooperation during the past year 


—to express a warm welcome to its new authors who 


will make their first sales during 1947 


—and to wish you all a happy, prosperous New Year. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Season's Greetings 





DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Modern Screen * Modern Romances + Screen Romances 
Inside Detective +« Front Page Detective 
Horoscope « Five Novels « 1000 Jokes 







149 Madison Avenue New York 16 
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WHAT ARE YOU SCARED OF? 





THE BATTLE OF 
PILGRIM HILL 


BE By JAMES CHARLES LYNCR 
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NEW WRITERS: 


We consider scripts from advanced beginners 
to determine whether they. are worthy of 
our sponsorship. Until we sell $500.00 worth 
of your work, we charge a reading fee of 
$2.50 on manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 
on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on 
those 5-12,000. Special rates on books. For 


io} 








This, which will be our only Writer’s Digest announcement in 1947, is to wish all of you 
a successful year. Since 1923 we have developed a substantial clientele of important authors 
whose fiction and articles we are selling to American and Canadian magazines and book 
publishers. And through leading Hollywood, London and foreign agency connections we 
give our clients world-wide coverage on available subsidiary rights. Naturally, we must be 
highly selective in taking on new clients... . 


SELLING WRITERS: we will be glad to discuss handling your work on straight 


commission (10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales) if you have sold 
$500.00 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, or a book, during 1946. If you 
sold $250.00 worth last year, we will work with you at 2 reading fee charged beginners. 
These terms apply only if we handle your complete account. Write us, listing your sales, 
and ask for our agency information sheet. 











Chugust Lenniger 


Literary Agency 
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Can We Still Be Friends? 


By SCOTT MEREDITH 


FEW feet from my desk, off in a dark 
A corner, there’s a curious spot on the 

wall which looks scarred and lacer- 
ated and about to cave in. As a matter of 
fact, it is about to cave in — for it has re- 
ceived some harsh treatment lately. It is 
the section of the wall against which I beat 
my head. 

Most of my clients and potential clients, 
I’m happy to report, are awfully nice. We 
exchange lovingly cordial letters when I get 
them better rates than they expected, and 
icily cordial ones when I have to confess 
that I argued for more money with an edi- 
tor for two hours and he won —- and when 
they come to New York, sometimes I buy 
them Scotch or Pink Ladies, and sometimes 
they buy rum cokes for me. 


There are some coo] moments that seem 
to spring out of a crazy-quilt of legend 
which has surrounded the literary agency 
business in the past twenty years, I’d like 
to discuss and attempt to clarify the more 
prominent insanity inspirers — and then 
maybe all us birds who sell manuscripts for 
a living because we never learned how to 





write or repair shoes will have a ready refer- 
ence index. Another and surely more im- 
portant reason is that it may straighten out 
some points in the minds of you writers who 
have agents, but don’t quite understand 
their operating methods, or don’t have 
agents and are contemplating getting them. 

Here, then, are the letters which earn 
cold glances: 

1. “The enclosed story has been rejected 
by American Mercury, Boys Life, Collier’s, 
Dog World, Etude, Flying, Glamour, Hol- 
land’s, Inside Detective, Judge, Kennel 
News, Liberty, and two other magazines. 
I know, however, that you agents have 
influence with editors and publishers, so 
please sell it for me as soon as possible.” 

There isn’t an agent in the business who 
has: ever sold a lesser story, article or book 
because of personal influence or friendship 
with an editor or publisher._ If that was 
your reason for signing up with your 
present guide and mentor, you might as 
well sever connections right now. 


The only reason an agent is able to sell 
the story you send him is because that story 
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is a good and salable story. No agent is 
better than the: clients he represents — and 
no agent has been able to sell a poor story 
because he happens to be an agent.’ With 
similar type stories of equal value, editorial 
friendship will tip the scales. 


But if an editor begins to buy poor stuff 
from an agent friend, the overpowering 
odor of the material will soon come to the 
publisher’s attention — and the editor will 
go out on his ear. What, then, was the 
point in the carefully-cultivated friendship 
some writers think agents spend their time 
building? And if the agent’s friendship is 
with the publisher himself, even the pub- 
lisher can’t buy sickening yarns—or the 
reading public will give him hell and turn 
to a rival publication whose publisher 
doesn’t have an unscrupulous agent friend. 


An agent, generally speaking, has three 
values as far as the writer is concerned. 
(1) If he’s honest and on the level, he can 
furnish you with frank evaluations of your 
stuff, tell you truthfully and expertly about 
your weak points and strong points—some- 
thing your family and friends will not or 
cannot do. (2) He spends every working 
day in the publishing area — visiting edi- 
tors, talking to editors on the telephone, 
lunching with editors, sometimes lugging his 
wife over for games of bridge with editors 
and their wives. Because of this, he knows 
what is going on in the field—which maga- 
zines are buying and which are temporarily 
filled, particular tastes and taboos and ec- 
centricities and buying habits of editors, 
those special and sudden needs which mean 
assignments—and he can bring you heavier 
sales of your material, perhaps sales to 
better markets than the ones for which you 
planned your yarns, and up to the minute 
trend tips. (3) Equally important, he is a 
third person. If you write an editor and 
tell him how superb the story you’re send- 
ing really is, or how much you deserve a 
raise in rates, you sound conceited and may 
get into trouble—even if your story is good, 
or if you do deserve a raise. But an agent 
may do this because he’s not talking about 
his own work: if he is enthusiastic about a 
story or asks for more money, he’s doing it 





for someone else — and it’s all right. 
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2. “I don’t want an agent who acts as a 


‘ messenger service. Please inform by return 


special delivery air mail whether or not you 
submit in person everything you handle.” 


Of course I don’t — and it’s about time 
that fond illusion is dispelled. No agent sub- 
mits in person all the material he handles. 


If ‘his morning mail turns up a story 
which he thinks is the best he has ever read 
and which he feels will become an ageless 
classic, there’s no question in the world but 
that he’ll telephone an editor and howl ec- 
statically about it, or make an appointment 
with an editor and go over and plug the 
yarn to the skies. If a salable article comes 
in, hell surely telephone a few editors to 
determine their attitude toward the subject 
before sending it along. Or if a script of the 
length and type an editor has requested 
comes along, or a script by a writer in 
whom the agent has interested an editor... 
of course the agent will phone and say, 
“Joe, I’m sending you a new yarn by Mc- 
Foop,” or, “Bill, I’ve got an appointment 
near your office. I’ll stop in and give you a 
novelette which just turned up.” 


But as far as the usual case is concerned 
—well, some agents employ messengers, and 
others employ the same government men in 
grey you use when you send your material 
directly to magazines. If a script rates 
special attention or heralding of some kind, 
you may be sure it will get it, through an 
attached note, a phone call, or a personal 
visit — but when a script is a typical good 
script, just right for an editor and éxactly 
like three or four others in that respect, 
there’s nothing to be accomplished by a 
petsonal visit. 


The importance of an agent’s “messenger 
service,” of course, is that it is his business 
to know exactly where that script must go. 
The unagented writer may send an article 
to Andy Fontaine at Collier’s or a novelette 
to Mike Tilden at Popular Publications 
when Fontaine has a similar article on in- 
ventory and Tilden is bought up on novel- 
ettes, but the good agent, who — himself 
or through his staff — reads all magazines 
and keeps up to date on market informa- 
tion, will never do this. He’ll know that 
Coronet will snap up that article, and Leo 
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Margulies of Standard is light on novel- 
ettes, and you'll have a sale instead of a 
perhaps unexplained rejection. 


3. “You guys must be off ‘the level. My 
cousin works in a bar, and a writer who 
used to come in there and buy beer told 
him that a good agent doesn’t charge read- 
ing fees.” 

This is the most fréquently recurring libel 
of the lot, and I'll do myself and a lot of 
square people in this business a favor by 
kicking it apart, herewith. 

During the earlier days of my own 
agency, we charged no reading fees for one 
simple reason: we accepted only established 
writers who had established markets. There 
was no reason under the sun to charge fees 
to examine incoming stuff: our clients had 
sold enough to justify the conclusion that 
their output was almost always salable as 
it stood, and we knew we’d derive our profit 
from the commission on sales. We accepted 
only slick and book people, and knew, 
therefore, that the commissions would be 
large enough to cover all overhead and pay 
off the butcher and baker as well. 

Many agencies, darned good agencies, 
work that way today. They handle the top 
names and won’t handle you until you be- 
come a top name yourself, and they don’t 
charge reading fees because, when you’re 
added to their list, your stuff is so profes- 
sional and your sales chances so good that 
it isn’t necessary. They’ve got an important 
and urgent place in the field — they take 
business and splitting-up-rights worries off 
the hands of busy professionals. 


Kin to this type of agency is the firm 
whose list consists almost entirely of top 
pros, but who will read the work of promis- 
ing new writers without charge. This is a 
wise policy because they don’t want to miss 
the new writers of today who may be the 
top sellers of tomorrow — but they can’t 
help you unless your work is fully at top 
pro level. They don’t handle pulp material 
or specialized markets like the confessions, 
and unless your work is really ready for the 
slicks (and that means really— not just 
stories you think are ready because you’ve 
seen worse published — worse in your 
opinion anyhow,) the pressure of business 


_begins to sell. 
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and limited time makes it necessary for 
them to return your material to you without 
criticism and with only the comment that 
they cannot offer it for sale, 


I decided to add new writers, and writers 
for lesser fields/than the slicks, to my agency 
list because I hired a few returned veterans 
after the close of the war. They were fresh 
and full of ideas. An ageney built of house- 
hold-name writers is a fine thing, they 
pointed out, but to add only new writers 
who have already arrived in the slicks is a 
halfway measure. There are many fine 
writers who never arrive because of poor 
market sense or because nobody ever gets 
around to straightening out their technical 
flaws — and if newer writers could be sifted 
through and the promising people groomed 
for major sales, it would easily be worth- 
while. I agreed, providing overhead would 
be covered while this grooming is going on. 

That phrase — “providing overhead be 
covered” — is.the answer to the reading fee, 
and the reason so many agents charge ’em. 
Newer writers may think they know tech- 
nique backwards and forward, yet in so 
many cases it turns out that they have ideas 
but their technique is full of holes. These 
must be corrected: the agent or his staff 
must write long letters of advice and criti- 
cism, pushing his stuff in proper channels 

. . until the newcomer straightens out and 
And even these beginning 
sales mean nothing, for until the sales be- 
come steady and almost routine, the agent’s 
time spent in the selling eats up the profit. 


During this period, the agent must be 
paid for the time spent away from his ar- 
rived clients — his staff must be paid, his 
electricity and stationery and telephone bill 
must be covered. Most agents, you will 
notice, charge fees so low that they obvi- 
ously only cover overhead — and proof of 
the pudding is in the fact that all agents 
drop reading fees after they make several 
sales for a client. 


4. “I see by your advertisements that 
you'll consider handling on straight com- 
mission basis writers who’ve sold over $500 
worth of stuff in the past year. Ive sold 
$620 worth of news reporting to “Feed 
Grinder” and now I want to write humor- 
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ous fiction for Collier's. I presume you'll 


handle me on straight commission. What 
“do you say?” 

Usually I say No, for this fellow doesn’t 
really understand the purpose of reading 
fees, and probably suspects agents invented 
them just to annoy him personally. 

We charge a reading fee in the first place 
because we want our basic expenses to be 
covered while we’re working with a writer 
who hasn’t proven himself through steady 
sales — and we drop reading fees with a 
writer who has made over $500 in, sales to 
good national markets because we feel that 
he’s proven himself sufficiently professional 
to take the chance of working with him 
without coverage of overhead prior to com- 
mission on sales. But the point is that, if 
we're not going to charge him coverage-of- 
overhead fees, he must have a sales record 
of his own to justify it. 

The fact that a writer has achieved con- 
siderable success in trade news reporting 
doesn’t give any clue at all to his abilities 
as a writer of fiction in ‘the light vein for 
Collier’s. He may be a dud or he may be 
a master: but if he should turn out to be a 
dud, we can’t afford to criticize his stuff 
and work him into Collier’s without charge 
simply because he’s a great success in a 
totally different field. 

If a successful pulp writer wants to try 
to break into the slicks, for example, I’m 
always happy to take him on a commission 
— because commercial fiction is in its ele- 
ments much like all other commercial fic- 
tion, and the two are close enough. If a 
slick magazine article writer wants us to 
handle his romantic verse, that’s all right — 
and we'll be happy to do it, for the article 
sales commissions cover the additional ex- 
penses of selling verse at $5 per throw and 
collecting a 50c commission, and the 
author’s soul is at peace with his mind. 


If you plan a complete or almost com- 
plete switchover, don’t expect an agent to 
work his head off accustoming you to the 
rules and individual policies of the new 
field without payment of reading fees. 

5. “Hiss, hiss. You returned my story, 


‘He Done Killed Her Dead,’ with a letter 
explaining why it was unsalable. You'll be 
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amazed to hear that ‘Independent Corn- 
Pone Grower’ has just bought it, and have 
scheduled it for their Fall-Winter issue.” 


My reaction 4o this sort of thing is gener- 
ally, Great going, pal, and many more — 
but the “Independent Corn-Pone Grower” 
only pays five bucks for material. 


Although some writers do not realize it, 
it must be understood by you that a literary 
agency is not entirely a benevolent associa- 
tion — but is engaged in making money so 
that the owner and his staff keep off the 
Bowery. And the commission on a five dol- 
lar sale, I can tell you without pausing to 
count on my fingers, is only fifty cents—not 
even enough to buy permission to step into 
a restaurant and sniff deeply. 


Occasionally an agent will make a sale to 
a very minor magazine because the script 
won’t go in any of the better ones, and the 
writer is either a newcomer who can use the 
emotional stimulus of a sale, or an old-timer 
who can use money in any shape, form, or 
amount. But there is a limit to these things: 
obviously, when an agent has exhausted all 
the best markets and all the fair ones, he 
simply cannot afford to continue with the 
tiny ones. And so, the script must go back 
—and occasionally it sells to these tiny 
ones, the markets to which the agent can- 
not afford to submit. 


Have the same consideration for the 
agent he tries to have for you. Don’t ask 
him to handle your oufput if you specialize 
in fillers, or religious market material which 
sells for a few dollars apiece. And don’t ex- 
pect him to continue trying a yarn right 
down to the experimental journals which 
pay their writers with subscriptions. An 
agent who tries to pay his rent with sub- 
scriptions will quickly find himself outside 
his office building. 


Another answer to the fact that writers 
sometimes sell work returned by agents is 
that de Lawd never quite got around to 
making any of us perfect. A very good agent 
I know received a story from a client who 
was a comparatively new writer, and didn’t 
like it too much, but he sent it to Liberty 
anyhow because they’re receptive to new- 
comers. When Liberty returned it with a 
cold comment, he decided his original opin- 

















ion had been backed up, and shot it back 
to its author. The author sent it off to the 
Saturday Evening Post, who bought it in 
three days. 

When you consider, however, that this 
was the agent’s second major error in judg- 
ment in nearly fourteen years, you’ve got 
to admit that the record isn’t a bad one. 


6. “Please send me eleven bank refer- 
ences, your certificate of citizenship, and a 
sworn statement testifying that you have 
been vaccinated against inflamed gums. I 
was recently gyped like all get-out by an 
agent whose office was four blocks from 
you own, and I’m afraid you may be a dan- 
gerous criminal, too.” 


The answer to that one is that there have 
been thieves and incompetents in every in- 
dustry and profession from bootblacking to 
banking to bazooka-making to the Presi- 
dency of the United States — and it seems 
somewhat wildly imaginative to assume that 
a black hood should be placed over an en- 
tire field because one member is a bad 
apple. Jack the Ripper was probably also 
an editor, as one disgruntled writer once 
assured me, but there are still some awfully 
nice guys among editors. 


Generally speaking, an agent who is 
known to the Author’s League or other im- 
portant writers’ organizations, or who ad- 
vertises in a writer’s journal like this one, 
is honest — because the magazine, you may 
be sure, has investigated him thoroughly 
before they accepted his advertising copy, 
‘and the NWC and others like it will in- 
vestigate and report upon an agent for 
members upon request. 


Occasionally, of course, an agency which 
has worked honorably for writers for years 
will suddenly go screwball and pull all sorts 
of stunts, as was the case with one a year 
ago. This is the sort of thing no one can 
predict, generally not even the agent him- 
self — and is perhaps caused by temporary 
or permanent insanity, glandular trouble, or 
an overdose of Serutan. It is in the class 
with bank tellers who are honest for twenty 
years and suddenly rush off with a satchel 
full of money, and is a chance you must 
take — like the chance you take when you 
turn in a suit or dress to the dry cleaner’s. 
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He may be gone, clothing and all, the next 
morning; but if he’s been in business for 
a while and has a reputation for honesty, 
the chances are that he won’t. 

7. “I am a professional writer, and g¢ell 
regularly to the confessions. My best markets 
are ‘Doubtful Confessions’ and ‘Frank 
Tales, and I'd like to go on handling those 
directly. Will you add me to your list to 
handle the yarns those editors reject?” 

When I say Hell, no, to that one, it is 
even more emphatic than to the others — 
for reasons on both sides of the fence. 

As far as we are concerned, that will 
mean that the only yarns we would handle 
for her would be two-time losers: yarns 
with two strikes on them, because a regu- 
lar writer for a market knows the market 
rules and the rejection is probably due to 
lack of quality. That means that we would 
have to work many times as hard to sell 
one of her stories as we would for a writer 
who submits new material. Like all agen- 
cies, we’re willing to work down to the bone 
to sell a yarn in which we have faith — but 
it is only fair to be given the easy sales along 
with the difficult ones. 

On the other side of the fence, it isn’t 
a good thing for the writer. Her regular 
markets may be shyster magazines with low 
pay rates, and she’s restricting her future 
by giving them first look and letting them 
snatch up her best stuff. In addition, it may 
be possible to get her a raise in rates even 
if her regular markets are good ones —a 
raise she’d never get on her own. There 
again is the old story of a third party’s com- 
parative freedom of speech. 

The only exception most agents make to 
this rule is the case where a writer has con- 
tracted with a publishing firm before join- 
ing the agency: a contract to complete a 
book or do a series of stories, or something 
of that sort. 

8. “I sent you a story on Monday, and 
here it is three weeks later and I haven't 
heard from you. What’s the matter — you 
lose my script or something?” 

No, we haven’t, friend. We’re still work- 
ing on it, so hold your horses. 

Most agencies begin work on material 
almost immediately after its arrival. After 
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the script has been carded and otherwise 
registered, it is turned over to the agency 
head or his staff, and if immediately sal- 
able is sent out to market. 

Sometimes, however, it isn’t. It displays 
certain important flaws, yet at the same 
time it displays a lot of good writing and 
some evident ability. That makes it a prob- 
lem — it isn’t quite right for offer for sale, 
it can’t be returned for a rewrite because 
the fault is in the basic framework itself 
and that would amount to writing an en- 
tirely new story, and yet it isn’t bad enough 
to be returned with suggestion to destroy. 
There’s a staff meeting called ; sometimes, 
when the script is really a puzzler, two or 
three meetings. All this takes time: for, 
though a script may be enough of a hair- 
greyer to interest everybody, discussions and 
meetings on it must be sandwiched between 
work on other pressing matters. The aver- 
age agency report is sent within two weeks, 
and many times (as in the case with selling 
pros, whose work can usually go out for sale 
immediately) even by return mail, but you 
must realize work is being performed for 
your own good even if a month passes with- 
out report. 


An agent does not send a writer a play by 
play description of what is happening to the 
script. Does the writer send the agent a 
series of post cards about the progress of 
each story the author is writing? Of course 
not., The agent reports to the writer when 
he has news: a sale, a re-write to be done, 
or a story to come back because it’s nixed. 
The agent may send out and get back 40 
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scripts a day. What should he do: write 40 
letters a day to authors telling them of 
every in-and-out move in his office? 


Mike Tilden is one of the nicest guys 
in the business and a good editor, but his 
office at Popular sometimes becomes so 
snowed under with work that he must take 
a month to report. This is rare, but it 
happens. Redbook sometimes gets buried 
with work and takes a month. Abe Schwartz- 
man of Sports Stars, an editor who once 
created a record of some sort by giving me 
an okay and voucher for check in twenty- 
four minutes (reading time plus thirty 
seconds), is a fast editor and usually gives 
us a report within a day or two— yet he 
now has had some of our material for two 
weeks. The reason: just as he was getting 
close to putting an issue to bed, his. pub- 
lisher informed him of an unexpected paper 
windfall which gives him extra pages. . . 
and he’s head over heels in staff meetings 
trying to sift his issue to make things stack 
up right. 


The clue to happiness lies in the adage 
laid down by a professional writer long, 
long ago: if you want to stay sane, forget 
about a script the moment it leaves your 
typewriter and your hands, and concen- 
trate on new material. 


There’s a lot more to be said, but the 
shadows have lengthened considerably since 
I started this diatribe, and anyway I hear a 
rumor that Dick has a couple of other 
things to put in this issue. Peace be with 
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“A Lesson In Crime” 


By MALDEN GRANGE BISHOP 


O all of those who rush out to make 
D a few extra dollars in the true-crime 
field of writing grasp the fact that a 
true-crime story must first be a good story? 
I frankly confess that I have been, and 
am, guilty of my share of carelessness in 
true-crime writing. The only thing I can 
say in defense is that I am trying to do 
better. I hope that the editors who buy 
my stories and the readers who buy the 
magazines will not forever hold my poor 
craftsmanship against me. 

The true-crime story is growing-up. Bet- 
ter writers are writing better material. 
Competition is becoming keener. all the 
time. If you are going to get the future 
checks in the business, you’re going to 
have to meet higher and higher professional 
standards. 

The standard formula for the true-crime 
story has been pretty simple. The formula 
has been DEAD BODY-COPS-CLUES- 
SUSPECTS - INVESTIGATIONS - AR- 
RESTS -CONVICTION. Although the 
basic facts of the story were true, the treat- 
ment has been often extremely phony. 

With minor variations, if any at all, the 
story has always opened with someone 
walking somewhere or entering a house 
very innocently and then “suddenly freezing 
in their tracks” as they viewed with “horror- 
filled eyes” a “gruesome sight.” They 
“gasped,” “wheeléd” and then “raced” to 
a telephone to call the cops. 

The cops “raced” with “sirens screaming” 
to the scene and, as “veteran homicide ex- 
perts,” were profoundly “shocked” by a 
sight they had never before seen equalled. 
The Coroner and ambulances “shrieked” 
around later. The Chief, Sheriff, or. Cap- 
tain, took charge and set his “boys” to 
doing things. The boys went around look- 
ing, and picking things, and thinking 
out loud in the best of Oxford English. 
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The Chief always assigned his two “ace 
detectives” to the case. While they “rushed” 
physical clues to Crime Lab experts who 
worked “frantically” with chemicals and 
microscopes, the detectives “raced” around 
town talking to people. Although acting 
like a couple of maniacs, the detectives 
worked “tirelessly” and when they came 
up against their “stone walls” or “blind 
alleys” they kept “doggedly on the trail” 
until the case was finally closed. But always 
the police kept their sirens screaming, their 
phone jaggling, their radios crackling, and 
their teletypes clicking. Always “every man 
on the force” took a personal interest in the 
case, and often “thousands” of law enforce- 
ments across the nation were out to catch 
the murderer. 

Apparently there never was such a mur- 
der before, and certainly there never was 
in real-life a murder case with such people 
in it. The victim was never more “beautiful 
in life,” if a female, nor more “quiet and 
peaceful,” if a male. No one anywhere 
could possibly imagine any reason why any- 
one would want to do such a horrible thing 
to such a nice person. * 

The witnesses and people interviewed 
were always “shocked,” “stunned,” or 
“dazed” by the news of crime and “had 
no ideas whatever.” Of course, a person 
with as little character as “an attractive 
housewife,” or a “hard-working mechanic” 
might not have any ideas anyway. The 
scene of the crime nearly always was a 
“humble” or “neat cottage” in a “quiet 
neighborhood.” And the locale was just 
“Los Angeles, California,” or “10 miles 
west of Hick, Texas.” 

If you read them, you realized the phoni- 
ness of such stories. The scenes in the story 
were never clear, the cops were just names 
and titles, the people were only names, the 
victim was already dead and usually stink- 
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ing, and the criminal never entered the 
story until the second last page. Actually, 
there was only one thing to recommend the 
story; that was the fact the murder really 
did happen and the names and places were 
real somewhere in the world, even if they 
weren’t in the story. 

Writing a good true-crime story is a 
much more difficult job of writing than 
writing a fiction story. 


T is a tougher job because of the limita- 

tions of facts. In fiction you can be a law 
unto yourself and do anything for dramatic 
purposes. In true-crime you have to deal 
with things as they actually happened. 
These limitations present a host of prob- 
lems which the fiction writer never has 
and which are often a very strong challenge 
to your writing skill. 

Take, for example, the matter of names. 
Imagine a detective hero who is named 
Pugh! Or, a victim who has been dead for 
weeks named the same thing. In one story 
I had an important witness named Pete 
Anchordoquy; and in another story one 
named Corporal Ciesleiwicz. It’s a problem 
just to spell them the same way several 
timess In a recent case, the two detectives 
assigned to the case were named Lieuten- 
ant Johnston and Lieutenant Johnson. 
That’s a mess to handle. And, to make a 
final complication, the family doctor, who 
played an important role, was Dr. Johnson! 

In fiction dete¢tive, The Fat Man, or 
The Thin Man, does everything. He finds 
the body, picks up all the clues, reads the 
fingerprints, analyzes poisons, directs autop- 
sies, trails suspects, fights and slugs wit- 
nesses, breaks into private dwellings and 
out of jails, does all the reasoning, and 
comes out with the right guy a corpse from 
his own gun or in handcuffs. In true-crime, 
no one officer solves a case alone. 

In real-life, a casual citizen ‘usually dis- 
covers the crime, radio officers or patrolmen 
are first on the scene and usually do much 
of the preliminary investigations before th: 
detectives enter, and the. first detectives 
usually do not handle the case afterwards; 
Coroners or Medical Examiners handle 
autopsies; chemists, fingerprint experts, 
photographers, and so on do the scientific 
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work,; traffic cops often bring in clues and 
information; and scores of other people 
figure in solving the real murder case. Here 
you have a delicate problem—the problem 
of telling your story from a central view- 
point but always giving credit Where credit 
is due. If you don’t, look out the next time 
you go around the police department. 
You'll be on someone’s “list” and you’ll 
find doors closed to you. 

Maintaining good police relations is one 
of the biggest, and certainly the most im- 
portant, job of the true-crime writer. Too 
many would-be true-crime writers have 
thought they could do what they wanted 
with real names and true facts. And be- 
cause of their ignorance, their thoughtless- 
ness, or their deliberate distortion of facts 
and total disregard of the feelings of police 
officers, there are a good many police de- 
partments where a true-crime writer is not 
welcome. It is today one of the biggest 
deterrents to the true-crime writing busi- 
ness and one of the many problems which 
we who write in the field must solve. 


he relationship between law enforce- 
ment agencies and true-crime writer 
should be, and could be, a very intimate 
and cooperative one. Officers want pub- 
licity to better their public relations. Writers 
want facts and pictures on crime cases. 
It’s a good deal for each. But the officers 
give real facts and real pictures, and they 
can reasonably expect real publicity and 
real public relations help in return. You 
can’t give them to them with half-facts, 
distorted truths, and phony dramatization. 
The whole problem of writer-officer rela- 
tions is much too long and-too envolved to 
discuss here. But about a ‘year ago a group 
of us got together in Los Angeles and 
started what we called the WESTERN CRIME 
Writers’ AssociaTION for the avowed 
purpose of establishing and maintaining 
standards and ethics in the true-crime writ- 
ing field. With officers and with editors, we 
had amazing reactions which immediately 
began to dissolve many phases of many 
problems. 
The Pulp Writers Sectjon of The Authors 
Guild established ual is now called a 
True Crime Writers’ Group. True-crime 








writers are rapidly filling-up that group to 
do on a national basis what the WCWA 
started on a regional basis. Further, the 
True Crime Writers’ Group is attacking 
many of the other problems of true-crime 
writers—rights, reprints, rates, ethics, and 
so on. If I may stick in a personal appeal 
here, I would like to urge every honest 
writer of true-crime material to apply for 
admission into the Truz Crime WRITERS’ 
Group. It is, currently, at least, the only 
hope we have of making this field a better 
way of making a better living. 

But one thing I would like to make clear. 
Before a writer can reasonably expect tc 
better himself in his profession he must fir 
recognize and accept his own profession?’ 
responsibilities. If we want better editorial 
treatment, and higher rates, and so on, we 
must write better stories. I think 2c per 
word is much too little for a good crime 
story, but I must admit it is too much for 
much of the junk we sell editors. 


For the honest writer who spends day: 
reading files, interviewing officers and citi- 
zens, taking pictures, and then weaves it 
all together into a true and entertaining 
story, 2c or 3c per word doesn’t let him live 
very well. Yet, 2c per word is very good 
pay for the jerk who sits back and concocts 
a yarn from a few newspaper clippings, or 
from the facts he steals from another pub- 
lished story. 


E can improve. And here are some of 
my ideas of some of the ways in which 
we can improve it. 

Too often, I think, we view the true-crime 
story as a Whodunit type of mystery where 
real-life detectives go out. and crack it. 

More often, I think, the true-crime case 
isn’t a mystery at all, in the usual sense of 
a mystery story in fiction. The suspense of 
the story is more often not whodunit but 
how-will-the-police-catch-him. This is true 
when the story is told from the viewpoint of 
the police. 

However, many crime cases are better 
stories, filled with much more drama, when 
told from the viewpoint of the criminal, or 
even of the victim. Bert Murray, who ap- 
pears regularly in Inside and Front Page 
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Detective, has been doing some very fine 
stories from the viewpoint of the criminal. 
In the October Front Page, Bert did a 
story, which had been written to death from 
the police viewpoint, from the criminal’s 
viewpoint. It was “J Won’t Die Swinging,” 
and it got the most favorable reader re- 
sponse of any story Dell used this year. 

George Edward Clark opened his story, 
“Killer's Trap,” in the September True 
Detective like this: “When he first con- 
ceived the plan for getting rid of his rival, 
Elmer Enochs was frightened by his own 
daring. The thought of taking human life 
no Ionger appalled him, for his thirst for 
revenge was overpowering; but he feared 
that somewhere in his clever scheme a 
fatal flaw might trip him up.” 

There you have the criminal in the first 
line. You have the motive—revenge against 
a rival—and you have the daring, scheming, 
blood-thirsty characteristics of him. There 
is no mystery about who the criminal is, 
his crime, or his motive. 


Neither is there any mystery about his 
rival. In the next short paragraph the 
victim is introduced, from the viewpoint 
of the killer, and the time is set. The para- 
graph ends with, “From that moment on, 
happy-go-lucky Clair McFarland was, al- 
ready as good as dead.” The suspense of 
this story, which runs several thousands of 
words, is when and how Enochs is going 
to murder McFarland. 

A few months ago the wife of a friend 
said something which made me think. 
“Why do you start out with a person who 
is dead?” she asked pointedly. “If I don’t 
know the person, or have never seen him 
in life, why do I care if he is dead? Maybe 
someone should have killed him. Let the 
guy live awhile, let me like him,” she sug- 
gested. “Then I'll be sorry at least that 
someone killed him and be in a dither until 
the police catch him.” 





That was a valid criticism from & reader 
of us who write true-crime. I took it to 
heart and in the next story I wrote for 
Hugh Layne, Editor of Hillman Periodicals’ 
four crime books, I had a case where the 
victim qwas the important character. Al- 

(Continued on page 52) 





























































**@ OOK,” I told the two nurses in Ward 
E of the San Diego Naval Hospital. 
“A check.” 

“For what?” asked one of them. 

“For two and a half,” I said. 

“But for what?” 

I blushed modestly. This was something 
I did rather well in 1923, when I was 
twenty-one. 

“For a little poem I wrote,” I said. “It’s 
in the current Our Navy magazine.” 

There was ‘no immediate stampede to 
the newsstands, but just then a bed patient 
yelled, “Duck, corpsman, duck!” He meant, 
of course, that he wanted one of those 
mallard-shaped utensils which is related to 
the bed pan, and being a hospital appren- 
tice first class, I took one to him. But I 
have wondered since if he may not have 
been some sort of minor prophet, crying 
warning. For the future was bearing down 
on me like a ten-ton truck, and nobody was 
ever more inadequately prepared to meet it. 

That was my first check. One of the 
nurses urged me to frame it, and enthusias- 
tically informed me that I was now eligible 
to join the American Penman’s League. 
The other took a considerably longer view. 
She was a theosophist, and although she 
was not too sanguine about my chances for 
literary success in this life, she insisted that 
if I kept writing I might attain fame and 
fortune in some future incarnation. 

I wasn’t interested én either proposition. 
The check would pay for a small liberty in 





fo the hills, men! 


BY ALLAN R. BOSWORTH 


San Diego, and if anything like a writing 
career lay ahead, I wanted it in this life, 
not in some era in which science may have 
done away with the printed word. 

That may have been the beginning that 
led, eventually, to five or six hundred pulp 
magazine stories, and then to a hundred or 
more in the slicks; to four novels and a 
newspaper column. And yet, I doubt that 
anybody can turn back the yellowing years 
and say, “On this date I started my writing 
career.” A writing career has no sharp com- 
mencement. Behind the first words on vir- 
ginal foolscap must lie several things: a 
latent, perhaps even subconscious, desire to 
create and narrate and describe, a gradual 
awakening of the powers of perception and 
observation, and the acquisition of tech- 
nique. 

In my own case, the seed sprouted early. 
For a brief time there was an old Oliver 
typewriter around the house. It had lost all 
marginal controls, but I wrote a story on 
it—a story in which a Boy Scout piloted a 
vague sort of airplane (I had never seen 
one) over a mountain valley, roaring low 
over the sleeping houses and shouting, 
“Take to the hills—the dam has busted!” 

I slanted that story for the Boy Scout 
magazine, Boy’s Life, without knowing 
there was such a thing as slanting. The 
editor, rejecting the story, took the trouble 
to write me a very encouraging letter. He 
advised me to keep writing. 

I didn’t. But from that day, consciously 
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or not, the trail had been chosen. I came to 
it by devious ways, a long time later. 

The personal pronouns cluttering this 
piece are wasted parts of speech unless they 
can be made helpful to the beginning 
writer, and the thought that they may be 
is a somewhat dubious premise. But I be- 
lieve the beginner errs most often in the at- 
tempt to write about something foreign to 
his actual knowledge and experience. I 
want to tell just enough personal history to 
show how it later was put to use and profit. 


The older members of my family had 
traveled all over Texas in a covered wagon 
before I was born, in 1901, youngest of 
eight living children. This was on a cattle 
ranch out toward the Pecos. We were living 
in a tent, and with winter coming on it 
seemed a hell of a time and place to stop 
for reinforcements. We went on across the 
Pecos, and up into New Mexico, and later 
back deep into the heart of Texas. After 
that, we went back to the Pecos again, and 
finally settled down in the high, dry Ed- 
wards Plateau country. 

I can remember many things about that 
nomadic life, and about the ranch country, 
and I have used them all. I can remember 
the rattle and jolt of wagon travel, and 
waking one night to feel flood water rising 
around me in the wagon bed, and the 
sights and sounds of two thousand head of 
cattle stampeding in an electrical storm. 
The smell of sheepdip brings nostalgia of 
which a western writer—according to all 
popular tradition—should be ashamed. But 
I know there is just as much romance in 
the sheep industry as there is in cattle rais- 
ing; I’ve sold stories about it, and hope to 
sell more. I know how a windmill sounds, 
and what hard work it is to put up barb- 
wire fence, and what it is like to sleep under 
a tarp in the rain. 

The beginner may say, “But I wasn’t 
born on a ranch. I was brought up on a 
farm. How can I write western stories?” 

That’s just the point I’m trying to make. 
Don’t write westerns—not, at least, until 
you’ve gained some skill both in research 
and in putting words and plots together. 
Write about the farm, about the city block 
where you live, about the people you know. 
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If they bore or annoy you, let the story tell 
why. 

That country was changing; I was for- 
tunate in arriving on the scene just when 
the old, colorful days were shedding their 
last faint glimmer on the rimrocks, just 
when the Old West was dying hard, with 
its boots on. I heard the freight wagons 
jingling down from the railroad, ninety 
miles away; I was there when the first 
autos and trucks replaced them. I absorbed, 
without knowing it, some of the color. If 
I had known I was going to be a writer, I 
would have absorbed a lot more. 

There was no library in my home town. 
There wasn’t even a magazine stand. But in 
my unending quest for books to borrow, I 
came across a neighbor who had a stack of 
a couple of hundred back numbers of the 
old weekly Argosy. 

These, I think, had more effect on me 
than anything I ever read in my teens. 
They were wonderful. They had Edgar 
Rice Burroughs’ Tarzan stories in them, 
and his “Thuvia, Maid of Mars.” They 
were stories written for entertainment, by 
craftsmen. I devoured them. I found a few 
back numbers of the old Street & Smith 
Top-Notch, too, and one of the greatest 
thrills that can ever come to a writer was 
mine, about twenty years later, when I sold’ 
stories to both Argosy and Top-Notch. 


I didn’t work for very long on the 
ranches, because I was restless, and wanted 
travel and adventure. I tried to join the 
Navy in World War Ff, but I was too young 
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and looked it. I set about haunting recruit- 
ing stations periodically—always showing 
up just when they didn’t want any recruits, 
because they were cutting down the Navy 
after the war. It was about this time that I 
narrowly escaped being a bookkeeper—a 
profession to which I would be eminently 
unsuited. 


I went with another boy to Houston, 
with enough money to pay for a life tuition 
at a business college. It must be remem- 
bered that Houston was some six hundred 
miles east of where I lived, and that it 
seemed like another world. I saw my first 
streetcar there, and the two of us airily 
told the cab driver to take us to the Rice 
Hotel, and got out fast the next day when 
we discovered we had already spent seven- 
teen dollars for lodging. I went to work by 
day, and attended one night session at the 
business college ; my friend went to school 
‘the following day, had a fight with the 
bookkeeping instructor, and we both said 
the hell with it. (I still have that life tuition 
certificate, somewhere. ) 

At seventeen, I drifted to Amarillo, told 
them I was twenty-one, and worked for 
some three weeks as a railroad fireman J 
the Fort Worth and Denver. That road had 
coal-burning locomotives. The firebox was 
as long as from here to you, provided you’re 
far enough away, and heaving coal into it 
for eight hours or more was, shall we say, 

‘an experience. Those were only student 
trips; I quit before I ever drew any of the 
railroad’s pay. But years later I got a 
couple of railroad stories out of my back- 
breaking labors. 


After that came news-butching on the 
Santa Fe, and a delightfully carefree period 
back in Houston, Galveston and San An- 
tonio during which I had my first brush 
with the Big Slicks—Collier’s, American, 
and Woman’s Home Companion. Not writ- 
ing for them, I hasten to explain, but sell- 
ing subscriptions, door to door. . . 


And then I went into a Navy recruiting 
station one day to see if they had anything 
for me. They had, provided I would have 
a hernia corrected, first. I had never been 
in a hospital in my life, and the county hos- 
pital at Houston ‘scared the hell out of 
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me—especially when I woke up that morn- 
ing when they were going to operate, and 
found that both the old men whose beds 
adjoined mine had died during the night. 
But I had three weeks flat on my back, dur- 
ing which time I read at least fifty copies 
of the Saturday Evening Post from cover to 
cover. A thing like that hurts nobody, 
especially a would-be writer. 








fey AT comes back to the check for 

$2.50, and the alleged poem in Our 
Navy magazine. San Diego at that time 
was the home of another service publica- 
tion, The Naval Weekly, and a great light 
dawned on me as I looked at a copy—an 
illuminating thought that was to recur years 
later, when I turned full-time writer. A 
weekly. Four issues a month instead of one; 
four markets. I contacted the publisher and 
editor, Fred Fish, and I’ve always been 
ready to fight the man who says he’s not a 
great guy. He had me do a column. The 
first thing I knew, I was making as much as 
twenty bucks a month by writing, and I 
went out and bought a portable Reming- 
ton. 

I got in a year’s sea duty abroad the 
U.S.S. Maryland, and saw the Panama 
Canal, the Virgin Islands and New York. 
I came back to the old U.S.S. Rigel at the 
destroyer base in San Diego, got married, 
and found myself the father of a son. (This 
is the same son, the only one I have, who 
last summer won fourth prize in the 
Writer’s Dicest Short Short Story Con- 
test, at the age of twenty. So what? So the 
best J ever did in your Contest, Mr. 
Mathieu, was to win a lousy sixth!) 









































I was second-class pharmacist’s mate, 
drawing seventy-two dollars a month. I 
was making as much as forty dollars a 
month now, writing both for Our Navy 
and The Naval Weekly. But even with such 
an income, put a baby in the bassinet, and 
that’s a wolf you hear scratching at the 
door. I had to sell more words. I wrote a 
funny piece which Judge gleefully ac- 
cepted, but failed to pay for until a year 
had passed, despite a lot of apologetic cor- 
respondence from Kendall Banning, who 
was then the editor (not the cashier). 
Finally I got fifteen dollars out of it—my 
first appearance in a national publication— 
and meanwhile I had sold the San Diego 
Sun the idea of a Navy column. 

This column paid the magnificent stipend 
of five dollars a week, but it did something 
else. It led me straight into the newspaper 
business when I was discharged from the 
Navy—and the newspaper business is where 
I should have been all along. 

Let me explain that statement, and en- 
large upon it. I believe that a well-rounded 
newspaper career is the best of all training 
for magazine writing, whether it be fiction 
or articles, and I can name a lot of top- 
flight authors—Ben Hecht, Gene Fowler, 
Paul Gallico and many others—to support 
my contention. By well-rounded, I mean 
work as a reporter, leg-man, rewrite man, 
and copyreader. The first named jobs give 
you the experience of assembling facts and 
putting them on paper; the last trains you 
in syntax, simplicity of style and vocabu- 
lary, and gives you the opportunity to study 
the different ways in which different writ- 
ers handle the same story. 

Of all these jobs, I consider copydesk 
training the most valuable. It teaches 
brevity, economy of words. The copyreader 
must of necessity learn to get tough with 
the writings of other people. At the same 
time, he learns how to get tough with his 
own. 

A reporter’s life, of course, is more glam- 
orous. But on the San Diego Sun—a mori- 
bund paper even in those days, and one 
which expired later—I covered police, 
hotels, city schools, the federal - building, 
the chamber of commerce and luncheon 
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clubs. I wrote my Navy column, was radio 
editor, and drew frequent night assign- 
ments—all for thirty dollars a week. When 
the San Diego Union offered me thirty- 
seven fifty as a copyreader, I said the hell 
with glamor and meeting such interesting 
people. I took it. 

Then, having reachefl the age of twenty- 
four, I made a bet with another member 
of the staff, and with myself. I would sell 
my first fiction story before I was twenty- 
five, and et be making my living by 
writing by the time I was thirty. 

That bet was a draw. I won on the first 
count, but on the second one I was prema- 
ture by a little matter of seven years. . . . 

The first story was a 4000-word western, 
and I wrote it from start to finish in three 
hours. I called it “When Bar S Went Bol- 
shevik” and it dealt with a ranch that had 
to complete a fencing job in a certain time 
in order to retain its lease, and a crew of 
cowboys who hated fence building. I was 
drawing partly on experience. The crew 
left in a body for the oil fields; the ranch- 
man fell heir to a bunch of hoboes rounded 
up in the railroad yards and given their 
choice of going to work or landing in jail. 
In 1926, the country as a whole was not as 
sympathetic toward labor problems as it is 
today, and it remembered unpleasant inci- 
dents involving the I. W. W. I had my 
crew of cowboys return just in time to fire 
a few shots, break a few heads, and save 
the ranch and its owner. 

The story came easily, and I believe I 
could sell it today, with a different, more 
polished treatment. That time, I looked up 
the market list in WrireR’s Dicest and 
picked on Fawcett’s old Triple X maga- 
zine. Back came a check for forty dollars. 
More than I made in a week. Fawcett, 
incidentally, taught me something about 
titles; this one was shortened and put in 
present tense, to make it “Bar S Goes 
Bolshevik.” 

I wrote another one, quick. It brought 
forty-five dollars. 

H’m, I said. Why bend over a hot copy- 
desk all night? 

I had reached one of the series of cross- 
roads at which writers are inevitably and 
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eternally finding themselves. I had to 
choose between a business and a hobby. 

Sooner or later, you very likely will have 
to make the same decision, and when you 
do, take the advice of an old and hardened 
hand, and don’t go off half-cocked. Stay in 
debt, like I was at the time—it serves as a 
wonderful safeguard. Remember that Stev- 
enson said, “Writing is an excellent cane, 
but a poor crutch.” 

I didn’t quit my job. I, wrote six more 
stories, all of which bounced like rubber 
checks. At that point I began buying pulp 
magazines and trying to analyze them; I 
was groping toward the business of “slant- 
ing.” Fortunately, I had enough sense to 
realize that I was a long way from being 
ready to take a crack at The Saturday 
Evening Post, and I still believe that one 
fluke sale to a big slick can ruin a begin- 
ning writer for all time. 

Then Richard Martinsen bought a 
couple of shorts for Northwest Stories, of 
Fiction House, and finally Triple X bought 
another. At the end of the first year I had 
sold seven or eight yarns. The total take 
for the year outside my salary was some- 
thing like six hundred dollars. 

That wasn’t enough, by a long shot. The 
next year it dropped to five hundred. I sac- 
rificed my vacation by going to‘work on the 
Los Angeles Examiner on a test basis, and 
stayed there three years, working up to a 
pretty fair newspaper salary. In my spare 
time, I still banged out fiction. 

Old timers will remember that the latter 
twenties saw a Golden Age for pulp writers. 
Harry Bedford-Jones was making an in- 
credible income, and there were many 
other professionals who rode high on the 
covers and were really in the chips. I 
wasn’t. I got in on all of this a little too 
late. But I did cash in on Dell’s palpitant 
war books, through slanting. 

I looked at War Stories and saw they 
had few Navy yarns. They bought the first 
one I wrote, but instead of using it in War 
Stories, it landed in the first issue of a new 
one—Vavy Stories—with my name on the 
cover. I believe Eugene Clancy was editor. 
He wired me, “Check for hundred and 
twenty dollars airmailed you today. Can 
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use all your stuff.” 


That, again, was almost enough to make 
me quit my newspaper job. Perhaps if I 
had, I would have made out all right; per- 
haps I wouldn’t. But I held on, and sold 
Navy Stories five or six yarns before it sus- 
pended and was supplanted, briefly, by 
Submarine Stories. The latter bought a 
few, too. But in those days some of the 
Dell experiments folded up quicker than a 
primer at recess. 


I surveyed the air-war field, and slanted 
again. Nobody was writing about Navy 
fliers. I created a couple of characters 
known as Humpy and Tex. Carson Mowre 
was editing War Aces, and he liked them, 
and used to write me very salty letters, 
giving me hell when the yarns fell below 
par. After I had 9old him about fifty stories 
dealing with these characters, some of 
which were used in War Birds, I discovered 
to my considerable embarrassment that 
Mowre had really been a wartime naval 
aviator. ... (Where is Carson today?—Ed.) 


N 1930 I made a cautious move in the 

direction of full time writing, by taking 
the job of editing a country weekly for a 
friend who handled business and circulation 
matters and left me a free hand in the 
editorial end. This job could be handled 
on a five-hour day, five days a week basis, 
giving me much more time at the type- 
writer. 

That year I made twenty-four hundred 
out of magazines, and had a wonderful 
time in a newspaper fight that was tougher 
and bloodier than any I have ever seen on 
the metropolitan dailies. But the depression 
was reaching the west coast, and the day 
we won the fight in court and the opposi- 
tion editor hitch-hiked out of town, I 
moved on to San Francisco and went to 
work for the Chronicle. 

The last story I wrote while on the weekly 
paper was slanted, indeed. I had remem- 
bered what I learned from The Naval 
Weekly. I bought copies of Street & Smith’s 
Wild West Weekly (fifty-two markets a 
year!) and studied them. Ronald Oliphant 
was the editor; he had a number of series 
characters—a Texas ranger, an outlaw of 
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the Robin Hood school, a range detective, 
the Circle J ranch crew, a forest ranger, 
and others. 

What he didn’t have was a freighter, a 
mule skinner. Surely, I thought, the epic 
of western transportation ought to be told. 

I wrote a story about a mule skinner 
named Shorty Masters. Oliphant bought 
it. I delightedly proposed that we make it 
a series, and he cautiously admitted he 
might go for a very short series; he didn’t 
think the character was strong enough tc 
stand up in a long one. 

I introduced a partner for Shorty, and 
set. about strengthening his characterization. 
During the next year I was getting a check 
from Wild West Weekly almost every week. 
After that they thinned out, but when the 
last Shorty Masters story appeared in Wild 
West Weekly some eight years later, there 
had been about two hundred of them. 

Ronald Oliphant never merely rejected a 
story of mine; he told me why, with patience 
and courtesy. He gave me assignments to 
do under pen names that belonged to Street 
& Smith. I started two other series—the 
Judge Roy Bean stories, under the name of 
Dean McKinley, the Jeff and Bugeye yarns 
under the name of Frank J. Litchfield. 
And once or twice I collaborated with 
myself, when the Circle J crowd (under 
the by-line of Cleve Endicott) ran up 
against Shorty Masters. 

There was even one novelette in which 
Circle Js met Judge Roy Bean. This was 
featured on the cover, as “by Cleve Endi- 
cott and Dean McKinley”—and Bosworth 
was both of them... . 


II 


How to Write a Pulp Story 

I LEARNED, in those days, something 

about plotting the pulp story. I believe 
the basic rules are simple, indeed, and that 
what counts is application and treatment. 

In the first place, every short story is 
built around a problem and its solution— 
usually against increasing odds. It follows, 
then, that there are two ways of getting at 
your plot. You can work from the begin- 
ning: that is, you sit down at the typewriter, 
put a problem on paper, then lean back 
and light a smoke, and say, reflectively, 
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“Now if I were in this spot, what the hell 
would I do to get out of it?” Or (and this 
is easier, of course) you work from the end: 
you have in mind a clever trick which can 
be employed to get out of a tight spot, and 
then you only have to think up a way to 
get your hero into it and make the reader 
feel that it is important that he gets out. 

Some writers, and perhaps the better 
ones, must visualize the climax of their story 
before they begin work at all. No story is 
stronger than its villain, who is one and the 
same with the problem. Put the problem 
on paper and use it for a springboard of 
thought; put it down and let your subcon- 
scious work on it for a few days. Some kind 
of solution will come, and if it is logical, 
and if you can make it tie with your hero’s 
character, you’ve nothing left to do but 
write the story. 

I used, very effectively, a series of “par- 
ticipial” openings which sometimes were 
written down in the beginning as nothing 
more than springboards. I believe the first 
one came about when it occurred to me 
that it would be possible to use binoculars 
or a long glass to read the combination on 
a safe while it was being opened. I put a 
sheet of paper in my typewriter and wrote: 

Swinging his long glass aft from the 
bridge, Dippolito, the hard-boiled 

Greek quartermaster from Telegraph 

Hill, looked through the window of the 

paymaster’s shack at the safe he was 

going to rob that night... 

That was more than a mere plot idea. 
It was the lead of the story itself. It had 
the old “narrative hook” that reaches out 
and grabs the reader’s interest. Why was 
Dippolito going to rob the safe, and how, 
and who was going to stop him? The 
answers came easily enough: I’d have the 
ship torpedoed just as Dippolito started his 
dirty work, and an intelligence officer on 
board would be there to save some impor- 
tant papers. I worked out an ironical twist 
where Dippolito got the papers, and the 
officers protected him and in the end 
aroused a feeling of patriotism within him 
—and, of course, did not let him get away 
with the money. 

That worked so easily that I forced 
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through another plot (for a war story) 
from a beginning so familiar that I could 
have been accused of self-plagiarism: 

Rising on one elbow from his rain- 
sodden blanket, Private Joe Doakes 
looked down the muddy trench at the 
man he was going to kill that 
night.... 

and then I used it in more than one west- 
ern like this: 

Slipping. sidewise to rest his saddle, 
Pecos Turner looked down from the 
rimrock at the little bunch of long- 
horns he was going to rustle after the 
sun went down... . 

I make no claim to having invented this 
device, which is probably as old as movable 
type. How many sports stories have you 
seen that began: “Crouching in the tail- 
back’s position, Bill Blow, a hundred and 
ninety pounds of rangy bone and sinew, 
waited for the ball to be snapped”? ... . 

The point is that you are opening with 
action, and with the narrative hook—and, 
if you do it properly, with a little bit of 
characterization. The point is that if you 
will put that much on paper, you have the 
start of a story, and it will help the plot to 
come. 

I used to make a very brief outline of 
my plot, usually after I had the opening 
paragraph or two written. This was done 
simply to divide the story into its three 
natural parts. 

1. Characters, setting’ and problem. 
2. Problem gets worse. 


3. Problem still gets worse — and 
then is solved. 


si 


Nothing is simpler than that, and of 
course the actual development of the story 
is not that easy. You must remember that 
you need a “plant” up in that first third of 
your story; a character trait in your hero, 
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for example, through which he is enabled 
to solve the problem in the last third. This 
can’t be so obvious as to give away your 
ending before the reader reaches it, but it 
ought to be so logical, so characteristic, 


that the reader will say, “Why I should. 


have guessed that all along!” You should 
remember to make the problem important 
—make the reader care, and root for the 
hero. And don’t ever solve it by a coinci- 
dence, or an act of Providence, or anything 
else that can lay you open to the charge 
of having used what is so well described as 
an “Author’s Convenience.” If a sudden 
rainstorm wets the villian’s powder at the 
crucial moment, to give a crude example, 
you must have planted that, little bit of 
meteorological information earlier in the 
story, to show that a rainstorm is coming. 
And your hero, a smart guy, has done 
something to keep his powder dry. 


Perhaps I ought to cite one instance of a 
plot which was constructed the other way 
round—from the end. While working on a 
newspaper copydesk one day, I edited an 
interesting little story which came from 
Riverside, Calif., and told how a dozen or 
so Army planes had extinguished a brush 
fire that was getting out of control. Some- 
body had the planes land in the path of 
the fire, lined them up in a company front, 
chocked the wheels, and revved up the en- 
gines. The resultant propeller blast was 
stronger than the wind; it simply blew the 
fire back on itself. / 


I got at least three plots out of that. I 
used it in a brush fire story, as it was. I 
had a seaplane drop an anchor and blow 
a clear path through a patch of oil-fed 
smoke that was being used to screen harbor 
installations. Finally, I used the device, 
with more than one seaplane, to clear the 
path to a blazing liner so that rescue could 
be made. And the last story, coupled with 
a crusty old admiral who snorted at avia- 
tion, and the admiral’s beautiful daughter, 
who was on the liner, and the air-minded 
young officer who was in love with her— 
that story, incidentally, turned out not to 
be a pulp yarn at all. It sold to Collier’s, 
and I'll tell you more about it later. . 


It is true that not all pulp stories depend, 
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for solution, on the “clever trick,” but ordi- 
narily you find more of that type in the 
pulps than in the slicks. This is partly be- 
cause most pulps are dealing essentially 
with action stories. I think there is another 
reason. 

I think it is because many pulp writers 
plot their stories the way I used to plot 
them—the way I’ve just tried to describe. 
You come across a clever trick, or you put 
your hero in a spot, often without asking 
yourself what kind of a man he really is. If 
he’s going to work out his salvation by pull- 
ing a trick out of a hat, it doesn’t matter 
much whether he’s dark or fair, saint or 
sinner. 

In other words, the characterization— 
the inside of the man, his thinking processes 
and dreams and fears, his early environ- 
ment and the trauma he suffered when he 
was six years‘old, the things that make hirn 
come alive and breathe in your story—all 
these become more or less secondary to 
action plot. The result is a flat character, 
with a tag to help the reader recognize him 
when he comes on the scene—such as the 
habit of rubbing his ear when he is per- 
plexed. Nothing more. 

I am warning you, as a writer, not to 
learn to depend on that kind of plotting 
alone. I believe the difference between pulp 
and ‘slick writing is this: the pulp story 
springs from an action idea and is moti- 
vated by action; the slick yarn at its best is 
conceived from a character idea, and is 
motivated by characterization. 

In my earlier days, I said, “Here is a 
situation. I’ll find some characters to fit.” 

That was a pulp story. 

Today, I try, at least, to find a character. 
Today, I say, “Here is a man who thinks 
and looks and acts the way he does because 
of so-and-so. What sort of situation would 
this kind of man be likely to find himself 
in? What sort of situation (to apply the 
reverse twist) would he be most unlikely to 
find himself in? And how would he react in 
either case? 

That, I hope, is slick writing. 

Now I had come to another crossroads. 
If ever I was going to try writing as a full- 
time profession I had to do it. I was thirty- 
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seven and had a responsible and well-paid 
newspaper job. I also had a son twelve 
years old, and wanted to have him spend 
the next few years in the country, where he 
could climb trees and ride horses, shoot a 
gun and swim. 


I had been selling a few stories to Top 
Notch, but it folded up about that time: I 
was hitting some of the love westerns. Leo 
Margulies was buying an occasional yarn 
for that incredible string of titles he runs 
as only a human dynamo could—and with- 
out losing the warm personal touch that 
has endeared him to hundreds of writers. 
It looked like a pretty good gamble. 


I took to the hills. I went to a real estate 
man who dealt in country properties, and 
told him what I wanted. 


“The place,” I said, “must be big enough 
so I can stand in the center of it and fire a 
gun in any direction without being afraid 
of hitting a neighbor’s house. It has to be 
far enough from San Francisco to make it 
impossible for me to commute to a news- 
paper job. It must be entirely non-agricul- 
tural. In other words, if I can’t make a liv- 
ing on this place by writing, I'll starve to 
death.” 

A gleam came into the agent's eyes. 
“Brother,” he said, “I’ve got just the place. 
If you don’t make a living writing there, 
you will starve to death !” 

He came pretty close to being a prophet, 
himself. 

There was one more thing to be done 
before I took the jump, and it was some- 
thing I should have done years earlier. I 
got myself lined up with an agent—August 
Lenniger. 

What I have to say here is not a personal 
plug for August Lenniger, who doesn’t need 
a plug. It is one for any and all reputable 
agents. They can save you money and time ° 
and grief. What is more important, they 
can make money for you. Never underesti- 
mate the value of having a good one. 

That first year—1938—August cracked 
the whip over me, and I kept the stuff flow- 
ing to Wild West Weekly and several other 
pulps. I slanted again; I began aiming at 
the three weeklies in the pulp field—Wild 
West Weekly, Argosy, and Western Stories. 
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They offered a hundred and fifty-six mar- 
kets a year! 


I hit them all. The, Wild West Weekly 
market was already-there; I did unusual 
western stuff for Jack Burr—stories of 
windmill men, western small-town barbers, 
blacksmiths, and so on, and he bought it. 
I wrote Navy stuff, westerns, deep sea div- 
ing, general adventure with strong charac- 
terization, for George Post, then the editor 
of Argosy. z 

I did a serial for Wild West Weekly, a 
story of pioneer railroad building called, 
“Steel to the Sunset,’ and landed my big- 
gest check to date. I was even doing some 
yarns for Spicy Western and Spicy Detec- 
tive, under a pen name, of course. I wrote 
these with tongue in cheek. That was a 
good place to keep it, no doubt, consider- 
ing that most of the stories had to begin 
with something like: “As her wiry little 
mustang galloped across the prairie, Sally’s 
small but exquisitely moulded young breasts 
danced entrancingly under the silken shim- 
mer of her blouse. . . .” Paragraph. Some- 
thing here having to do with the plot, per- 
haps, but not for long. In the next para- 
graph, you got back to Sally’s bosom. 

The Spicy outfit was paying two cents a 
word, and paying it fast, when a lot of 
pulps ranged from a half to one cent. I 
doubt that the magazines contributed much 
to the uplift of anything. But one of the 
four stories I wrote for them proved my 
contention that a classic theme may be 
adapted to any field. 

I was showing one of the magazines to a 
newspaper friend, and I made him a bet 
that I could take—and I pulled this out 
of the air—the Cinderella motif and write 
it into a Spicy. I did, too. Instead of the 
prince going around look- 
gin for Cinderella with 
a glass slipper, my cow- 
boy hero went around 
looking for the lass who 
could fill a size 40 bra, 
which had been sent to 
him by mistake from the 
mail-order house. The 
buxom babe, of course, had received the 
fancy headstall with eye-winker cups that 





the cowboy had ordered for his horse. 
Some fun, eh? 


Going After the Slicks 


August Lenniger fired one story back at 
me and told me to rewrite it as a slick job. 
It was “Tin Can Sailor”—the yarn about 
the admiral, and the admiral’s daughter, 
and the Navy flier. 


Things got a little tough along around 
Christmas time, and the San Francisco 
Examiner needed me badly because of ill- 
ness on the staff. I went up to work for 
just one week, and while I was there a 
wire came that “Tin Can Sailor” had sold 
to Collier's for five hundred dollars. 


A little later, another Navy yarn brought 
the same amount from This Week—and I 
was standing squarely in the middle of 
another crossroads. In a way, I think it was 
the most important one to date. 


S AN old pulp hand, I know that you 

don’t have to sell the slicks. I know 
that today, which may be why I always 
have a feeling of slight amazement, not un- 
mixed with gratitude, every time I do. I 
am convinced that pride goeth before a fall 
in the writing business as it goeth before 
nothing else in all this world. With a couple 
of slick. sales behind me, I still realized that 
I was a long way from being a slick writer 
—and went on grinding out stuff for the 
pulps, and getting rejections from them on 
occasion just to remind me that whatever 
you sell, anywhere, has to be good. 


The secret is that some of the yarns have 
to be better than others. And that prac- 
tically all of them have to be slanted. 

I didn’t go off the deep end and 
leave the pulp field entirely. I’m still 
not proud. Naturally, I write a yarn 
in the hope that the big slicks will like 
it... but when it sells to Jack Burr, 
or Leo Margulies, or Ken White buys 
it for Adventure, I get quite a glow, 
because those fields are still tough. 
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There were a few other sales to slicks and 
medium slicks in 1938 and 1939, and in the 
latter year the Saturday Evening Post came 
so near to buying a yarn that Erd Brandt 
looked me up on his next trip to the coast. 


I was awed. I felt that I was entering the 
Presence, and that a good impression would 
mean everything. I met Erd in the men’s 
buffet at a San Francisco hotel, and he 
said, flatterer, “What are you doing for 
us?” I stumbled and stuttered, and just 
then six newspaper cameramen, all of 
whom I knew, barged into the place and 
deposited their gear on a-table. They had 
come, I imagined, to get a photo of Erd 
Brandt, but I saw him cringing at the 
thought when I suggested it. 

Then Johnny Florea, later with Life, 
spied me and came to our table and (so I 
thought) really fixed me up. 

“Hi, Bos!” Johnny said. “You should 
have been with us. We just photographed 
a model. It took me nearly twenty minutes 
to get her to take all her clothes off, but 
she did. I got pictures from everywhere— 
from all over. From chairs and tables, and 
hanging from the chandelier. You should 
have been with us!” 


I gulped, and Erd said, with a twinkle 
in his eye,, “Apparently they know you 





pretty well... .” 


Here, I thought, goes nothing. And then, 
with the most phenomenal memory I have 
ever seen in a man, Erd discussed the story 
he had nearly bought, naming the charac- 
ters, telling why it flopped. And then we 
discussed an idea I had. 


This was only the barest skeleton of a 
plot, having to do with a sailing ship in 
World War I, and a Navy armed guard 
aboard it, and revenge taken on a German 
submarine by the old skipper, whose son 
had been killed by a shell from the U-boat. 


Erd was interested because here was con- 
flict between the old and the new, between 
sail and steel. Lesson One: The value of 
bringing together extremes, or opposites, 
of getting what Erd calls the “spark” that 
a story has when you introduce one char- 
acter who represents the flint, and another 
who is the steel—and when you remember 
to rub them together in antagonistic fash- 
ion every time they meet. 

But he frowned on the death of the 
skipper’s son. “Why kill anybody at all, 
unless it’s absolutely necessary to the plot?” 
he asked. It wasn’t, and I threw that part 
out, quick. Lesson Two: Keep them light 
and happy when you can, and leave the 
heavy tragedy to the Russian school. If 
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you’re going to knock off somebody, let it 
be the villain, and make the reader hate 
him to the point where there'll be three 
cheers at his demise. 


I went home and went to work, and the 
thing that happened to me then still hap- 
pens, to a certain degree, and I must warn 
you against it. I said to myself, “My God, 
this is for the Saturday Evening Post!” and 
the muscles in my back got tight, and froze 
that way. It would have been the same 
with any big slick, and I find that it’s a 
‘ good idea to kid myself, and say, “Never 
mind who this is for—just write a story, 
the best way you know how.” 


This old pulpster took pains with the 
opening: I wanted to set a scene, and more 
than that, I wanted to paint a mood. I was 
determined to get some characterization 
into this piece. Perhaps the opening para- 
graph and the words that described the tw« 
principal characters—my flint and steel— 
may give you an idea of what I mean: 


They came aboard in the chill driz- 
zle of an April dusk, when a soft wind 
moaned through the bare rigging and 
the Cytherea’s spars were faint against 
the fading sky. At that moment, even 
the least imaginative of the ten must 
have thought of the crosses that were 
increasing so rapidly in France. 


That was the lead. I brought in the Navy 
man with: 


Sullivan yanked his C.P.O. cap hard 
over one eye, and swung his stocky 
frame around; he was Irish and two- 
fisted, and both fists were tattooed. 
Moreover, there was a chip on each of 
his square, wide shoulders. 


And the old skipper : 


The man came nearer. His figure 
was a tall, spare harshness in the wet 
blur of the deck lamp; he was all 
angles, with a black spade beard 
streaked a little with gray, and his oil- 
skins were open to show a glint of brass 
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buttons. His eyes were bright and 
hard, too, in a seamed face that looked 
like a chart of Cape Cod weathers. 


There was perhaps no essential differ- 
ence in those latter two character descrip- 
tions and the ones I had done for the 
pulps: the difference lay in the third di- 
mension, and you. get that only through 
“getting inside” of a character to show how 
he thinks and feels and reacts. And while 
you are doing that, your story moves along, 
for the two are part and parcel. 


But after two or three pages of this, with 
Sullivan and the skipper clashing at their 
first meeting, I had set the mood and pace, 
and the story came easily enough. I re- 
wrote it in an attempt at polishing it—- 
something I’d never done with pulp yarns. 
The more I saw of it, the less confidence I 
had. I sent it away with trepidation. 


Wesley Winans Stout was then the editor 
of the Post. Erd Brandt got the story from 
my agent while Stout was away, and there 
was time to make some improvements be- 
fore Stout saw it. These had nothing to do 
with the plot or its construction or develop- 
ment; Erd merely pointed out that the 
story contained some “pulpy” phraseology. 
In the action sequences, I shad laid it on a 
bit thick, out of pure habit.,And in one 
place I had Sullivan breathe the words 
that made up the title “— and iron men.” 
This, said Erd Brandt, was a great deal like 
having a character come out on the stage 
and sound off. 


August Lenniger went through the 
manuscript and checked a few of those 
pulpy phrases—just about enough to make 
a complete retyping necessary. By now, I 
was damned sure all was lost. 


I sent it away 
again. About ten days 
later I pulled an en- 
velope out of the 
mail box and opened 
it while the rural 
mail carrier (yes, I 
was haunting the box 
when he came) 
talked to me about 
the weather and 
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other trifles I glanced at the message, which 
said “—And Iron Men” had been bought 
by the Saturday Evening Post, and managed 
to remain calm, very calm, indeed. But I 
didn’t hear a word the mail man said... . 


I’ve already told you what I think is the 
difference between pulp and slick writing, 
i.e., motivation by action, and motivation 
by characterization. When they had me ex- 
tract the pulpy phrases from that first Post 
story, I got the first slick lesson in restraint. 


If you can write a story about something 
which nearly happens, but doesn’t, ‘at all— 
that is, provided you leave the reader satis- 
fied—the chances are you have a slick 
product. One of the best examples I know 
was a masterpiece written for the Post sev- 
eral years ago by Conrad Richter, called 
“Life Was Simple Then.” 


Or if you can do the other thing well— 
really well—you may have something, too. 
Read a couple of the frontier cavalry post 
stories James Warner Bellah had in the 
Post last year. There was nothing re- 
strained about them. They hit you in the 
face with overstatement; they buried you 
under purple ‘verbiage. And they were 
beautiful... . 


“__ And Iron Men” sold to the Post in 
1939. The next year, I sat down with 
Stuart Rose, also of the Post, and briefly 
outlined an idea for a western serial, to 
which Stuart said, “Sounds good. When 
can we see it?” 

Encouragement like that is something 
you can’t overlook. I dashed home and 
wrote that serial in a month. The title was 
“Wherever the Grass Grows,” and the Post 
bought it, and Doubleday brought it out as 
a book, and it eventually sold to the 
movies. 


That time, I really thought I was in. 
But something happened, and you know 
what it was. I had held a commission in 
the Naval Reserve since 1927, when I went 
in & an ensign. In 1940, I was a lieutenant, 
and I volunteered for active duty in De- 
cember, just short of a year before Pear] 
Harbor. 


Meanwhile, I had done another serial— 
this time for George Post of Argosy, who 
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sat down at lunch one day with August 
Lenniger and said, “Look, I’ve got a swell 
title. ‘Murder Goes to Sea.’ Who can write 
a murder mystery around that?” 


“Bosworth,” said August, who will stick 
my neck out any time. Argosy ran the story 
two months later. Marie Rodell of Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce bought the book rights to 
the latter, and all during the more than 
four years I was in the Navy checks were 
coming in for foreign rights, royalties, re- 
print rights, etc. They were not large, but 
they helped me feel I was still in touch 
with writing. 


I did a few short stories while in the 
Navy, despite the rigors and hardships of 
swivel-chair jobs from Iceland to the Aleu- 
tians and the South Pacific. Some of them 
hit Liberty, a couple reached Ladies Home 
Journal, and some made the Post. When I 
came back to civil life in 1945, several 
months before V-J Day, I settled down to 
full-time production again. 


This piece should end here. I am writ- 
ing this in New York, after driving a jeep 
across the continent to meet new editors 
and talk to those I already knew, and to 
have my agent outline a work schedule 
that will keep me bending over my typc- 
writer for at least two years. I have a west- 
ern novel coming out in February, with 
Doubleday, called “Hang and Rattle,” and 
a Doubleday juvenile coming out next fall. 
I have signed to write “Pecos Country” 
for the Duell, Sloan @ Pearce Folkways 
Series. I’ve talked enough short stories to 
fill a large wastebasket, and maybe they 
will. 


As for myself, I feel as if I’m back in the 
writing profession after the war’s interrup- 
tion. I’m readjusted. There will be some 
slick stories, and some pulps, and some 
duds. There will be a lot of fun writing, 
when I get back to the hills—and a lot of 
hard work. I'll keep doing my weekly 
column for the San Francisco Chronicle. 
Now and then a good newspaper job will 
rear its ugly head, trying to tempt me to 
make journalism my business and writing a 
sideline. And then I’Jl remember an inci- 
dent which happened several years ago: 







































I had driven a pick-up truck to a neigh- 
boring town for a load of crushed granite 
to put on the parking space at the ranch. 
I had on boots and jeans and a workshirt, 
and when I went by the mail box I picked 
up a story check and had the letter in my 
shirt pocket. Loading the truck was hot 
work, and I repaired to 
a nearby beer joint which 
probably was no better 
than it should have been. 

A girl came over and 
sat down on the adjoining 
stool and wanted to know 
if I cared to go up stairs. 
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then she saw the literary agency letterhead. 

“Oh, you’re a writer!” she said. “Do you 
know, I’ve never been able to ‘crash any 
market except a few magazines that use 
children’s verse.” 

“You write children’s verse?” I asked. 

She said she did. She named some of the 
markets, and discussed them in- 
telligently. She even quoted a 
couple of rather clever poems to 
me before leaving to solicit a man 
who had just entered. 

That, to borrow the comment of 
Gideon Kishorr, when I told him 
about it, is simply the difference be- 





I declined but I bought 
her a beer. She asked 
if I was a rancher, and 









tween a hobby and a business. From 
now on, I hope, writing will be my 
business. 











NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


MALE “Seventeen”—how’s that for 
A an editorial goal? The high school 
boys, the younger collegiates, form 
a large reading public. Yet no magazine, 
in this age-conscious decade, had been 


planned specifically for them—until Par- 
ents’ Institute announced Varsity. 


Varsity, which is due to appear on the 
stands on April 15th, will combine fiction 
with general service features “for young 
men of all ages.” Harold C. Field, the exec- 
utive editor, says that quite frankly the 
magazine is looking for big names, but that 
anything within the scope of its contents 
will receive careful consideration. The mag- 
azine will be especially strong on fiction, 
sports, and self-improvement articles. 


Fiction for Varsity must be semi-slick in 
quality. Adventure, romance (with strong 
emphasis on action), mystery are good. 
Lengths run from short-shorts to about 
3,500 words; no long novelets or serials. 
True adventures and true historical narra- 
tives are wanted also. 


The editors are interested in all kinds of 
articles. These include material on careers, 
personalities, outdoor stuff such as hunting 
and fiishing, sports, aviation— if general 
and not technical, music—both popular 
and classical, how-to-do subjects—if very 
carefully handled. The market is open to 
picture features, art. and cartoons, textual 
humor such as cartoons, quizzes, etc. Only 
a few special subjects are not open; fashion 
is assigned, the movie section is staff han- 
dled. Lengths for articles run from 1,090 
to 2,600 words. 

The first two issues of Varsity—or until 
the paper situation eases—will be bi-month- 
ly. Then the new magazine goes monthly. 
It will be in large flat format. The basic 
rate of payment is 5 cents per word, on 
acceptance. And the general service fea- 


tures vie with fiction as of most importance. 
Address: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Ly; 

True Animal Picture Stories is another 
new magazine with which Parents’ Insti- 
tute is experimenting. There will be a one- 
shot edition on the stands; but no market 
until later announcements. 


Sport Stars, of the same group, has un- 
dergone changes, to its improvement. It is 
now in the large flat format, at 15 cents, 
and completely dissociated from the com- 
ics type. Abraham Schwartzman is now its 
editor. While open to outside material, this 
is a hard market to crack. Good professio..al 
names in the sports world are being sought. 
And writing must emphasize the inside 
stories of sports and sports personalities. 
Address: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
17. 

Calling All Boys has been shifted to a 
bi-monthly, and consequently is a less open 
market. The ages of the typical reader is 
lower now, too, being from 10 to 14 years. 
(The older boys will be lured into reading 
Varsity.) The one special need is for good, 
short fiction. But keep lengths under 2,200 
words. And remember the reader-age. Pay- 
ment is about 3 cents a word, on accept- 
ance. Richard Kraus is editor. Address: 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17. 


Sweet Sixteen has been made into a 
monthly, and so has a larger market than 
with its first issue, dated August-September. 
Jean M. Press, its managing editor, gave 
full details of her needs in the November 
Writer’s Dicest. Address: 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17. 

One more change to be noted, and you 
will be up-to-date on the Parents’ Institute 
Junior Quality Group: No. 17 will be the 
last issue (at least for the present) of Av- 
tation Adventures G Model Building. 
























|B the field of political news and comment, 

Plain Talk is pushing its subscription 
campaign. For the present, it does not 
appear on the newsstands. But copies can 
be secured from the office at 25 cents cach, 
$3.00 a year. It ‘is a rather plain looking 
magazine, using no color, its contents in 
large readable type on the front cover. The 
printing is good, and the paper a quality 
grade. The size is in betwcen digest and 
regular format. But the plainness of its 
appearance merely emphasizes the incisive 
contents. 

Plain Talk is entirely political. It is anti- 
Fascist, anti-Communist; against all total- 
itarianisms. Articles feature “inside” ma- 
terial, especially on subversive trends. For- 
eign politics are important, too; especially 
in Latin America, Europe, Asia. The edi- 
tors are emphatic that facts are the primary 
consideration. If writing style does not 
come up to their demands, that is a minor 
matter and can be remedied in the office. 
Lengths run from 1,200 to 5,000 words. 
But with about 600 words to a page, most 

, articles fill 4 to 6 pages. Payment has not 
been set at any fixed rates. It depends 
chiefly on how “hot” the material is. The 
first issues have 40 pages; January will be 
48 pages. A little of the contents is reprint 
from specially pertinent sources. 

The editorial staff of Plain Talk are men 
with experience fitting them especially to 
handle this type of publication. Isaac Don 
Levine, editor, has had spectacular success 

"as a writer on Russian affairs, beginning 
with his forecast of the overthrow of the 
Czarist regime in The New York Times. 
Ralph de Toledano, managing cditor, is an 
American born in the International Zone 
of Tangier. During the war, he served in 
the army doing intelligence work among 
Italian prisoners; also as chief of section in 
the Information-Education branch at Pucr- 
to Rico. And as associate editor of The 
New Leader, he handled the inside infor- 
mation column, covering Spanish and Latin 
American news. 

The address for Plain Talk is 240 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 16. 

Mainstream is a new literary quarterly, 
scheduled to appear in January, 1947. It 

will be distributed nationally by New Cen- 
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tury Publishers, Inc., at 832 Broadway, New 
York 3. Its editorial offices are now at the 
same address, but these are separate organ- 
izations. This, too, is in an off-size, 67 by 
10 inches. Single copies are to be 50 cents; 
subscriptions $2 per year. 

This is frankly a Marxist publication. 
But non-Marxist are also welcome to con- 
tribute. Fiction in the shorter lengths will 
be used, poetry, critical essays, and plays. 
But it all adheres to the Marxist type of 
thinking. Payment is about $10 per page 
of prose and $20 per page of poetry. 

Beauty Fair is a new title in the women’s 
field of sclf-improvement. But it has been 
appearing for a few issues as Beautify Your 
Figure, one of the Joe Bonomo publications. 
Now it has plans for a future in better taste. 
Look for the January and subsequent issues, 
if you want to study what is being used in 
this market. The same general idea will be 
followed as in the past, but the editors 
think they have found better material, etc. 

The contents is geared to appeal to wom- 
en from teen-agers to home-makers. Any 
phase of self-development might fit into this 
market; beauty, charm, etiquette, exercise, 
dict. Study of a current issue will give you 
a more definite idea. Lengths average 1,000 
to 2,000 words, with 2,500 tops. Payment 
is a little better than in the past, but still 
nothing to brag about. Short material 
brings $5 to $10, on acceptance; 2 cents a 
word is tops for now. Marie Stark is the 
managing editor. Address: Beauty Fair, 
1841 Broadway, New York 23. This is a 
bi-monthly, selling for 25 cents. 

Reader’s Digest has bloomed again. This 
time it is a French-Canadian edition, which 
is due around July, 1947. 

Journal of Living pays rather well for the 
limited amount of material it buys in the 
open market. These are short articles, 
averaging about 1,200 words, which have 
some practical self-help angle on the busi- 
ness of living. The editors frequently cut 
down the length as turned in by the writer 
because, they say, few writers do a tight 
enough job to suit them. But the payment 
is $75 per article, without regard to wheth- 
er or not they use the article as submitted 
or cut. This is made on acceptance. 

The magazine contents is slanted more or 
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Iess toward the older person. It advocates 
a sensible, well balanced life. Dict material 
—all staff or assigned—looks common sense. 
And there is no editorial tic-in with the 
products of the magazine’s sponsor and 
part-owner, the Serutan Company. The 
editor: Leonard M. Leonard. The address: 
1819 Broadway, New York 23. 


IBERTY, with its first February issue, 
becomes a bi-weekly publication. _ It 
will add serials, and is going after big-name 
writers for these. It will add a new 16-page 
picture section under the editorship of Hen- 
dry Bars Bart, and some new departmental 
features. And the rest of the magazine will 
remain just about as far as it is now, so far 
as type of matcrial gocs. From that, you 
can figure the bad news that the market 
for short stories and articles is going to be 
cut almost in two, at Icast while the pape: 
situation remains in its present doldrums. 

There may be a little more of.the short 
fiction per issue of Liberty now. Short-shorts 
of 1,500 to 1,800 are in demand, as well as 
the short Iength of 3,000 words. Payment 
on fiction starts at $250; on acceptance. 
Individual copics of the magazine will con- 
tinue on the stands at 10 cents, though the 
yearly subscription will drop to $2.50. Kath- 
ryn Bourne is fiction editor. William Rae 
is article editor. Address: 37 West 57th 
Street, New York 19. 

William B. Hart, new fiction editor of 
American Magazine, tells me that no 
change in fiction requirements are contem- 
plated. Study current issues, and you have 
the picture well in hand. Big-name writers 
have the inside track in a magazine like 
this, but only because thcir technique is 
developed so far beyond that of the average 
newcomer. Every manuscript is given care- 

ful consideration, and a new writer with 
ability gets a genuine welcome. 

If you are just trying to break into this 
market, Mr. Hart suggests that the three 
short lengths are best, because all too few 
good stories of this sort come in. These 
include the short-shorts (1,000 to 1,500 
words), storiettes (750 words), and vig- 
nettes (500 words). These are the points 
where the best breaks come. But there are 
always openings for really good shorts 
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(5,000 words is tops), for mystery novels 
of around 20,009 words, and novels of 
25,000 words or so. No serials in this mag- 
azine. Payment is comparable with that on 
all the big-circulation magazines. This, 
according to Mr. Hart, is about twice what 
it was five years ago. 

The fiction department of American 
Magazine is now in new offices on the 8th 
floor at 250 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

Street & Smith announce two more pub- 
lication changes: The Shadow will be 
known hereafter as Shadow Afystery. It will 
appear bi-monthly at 25 cents a copy. It 
will have a varnished cover and better in- 
side paper, and will be 160 pages. ‘Ike 
regular “Shadow” novel will continue to be 
featured. But anything up to 20,000 worus 
goes for the rest of the book. Name authors 
are being sought for the novelets. Shorts 
to 6,500 words are the best bet for less well 
established writers. Payment is a cent and 
a half per word and up, on acceptance. 
Babette Rosmond is the editor. 

Doc Savage is making no title change, 
but the rest of the facts above apply to this 
magazine, too. The two publications will 
appear in alternate months. And both are 
going in more for name writers. Address: 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Travel continucs to held its own as a 
monthly publication, quite regardless of the 
many newcomers in this attractive fleld. 
The new offices are on the fourth floor at 
200 East 37th Street (New York 16), the 
cream-painted house where they were 
moved a few months along with their pub- 
lishers, Robert McBride and Co. If you go 
in person, be warncd—it is a walk-up! 

The covers on Travel are once again in 
four colors and very attractive. The arti- 
cles cover any and every interesting spot in 
the world. And readers have greatly in- 
creased ‘interest in what is going on, no 
matter how far away the spot may be from 
home. But fresh material, and most espe- 
cially on interesting places in America is 
hard to get. Plenty is going on in this coun- 
try in the way of new and important prvj- 
ects and developments, but writers evi- 
dently don’t seee it with the romantic eye 
they cast toward distant ports. New photo- 
graphs are also very welcome indeed. Dur- 
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ing the war, almost everything had to come 
through Army and Navy channels. Such 
pictures were excellent photographically, 
but often lacked the traveler’s point of view. 
Here’s a market for the pictorial as well as 
the prose traveler. Political angles are usu- 
ally to be soft-pedaled. But any other 
topic might fit in, such an exploration, 
archeology, natural history, etc. Lengths 
run from 1,500 to 5,000 words. Payment is 
mostly a cent a word on publication, with 
$5 each for photographs. 

Coburn Gilman, editor of Travel, is also 
editor of the new “Week-end Book of Trav- 
el” put out by McBride. This consists of 
entertaining and dramatic contributions 
which have appeared in the magazine with- 
in the past few years. If travel articles are 
your meat, this book might be your inspi- 
ration. It is beautifully illustrated and sells 
for $3.50. 

The Independent Woman needs most, 
of course, what it finds hardest to get. These 
are factual articles dealing with public 
events of current interest to professional 
women, treated in an authoritative and up- 
to-date manner. By the time a writer has 
collected the data, considered its meaning, 
and presented it in a readable yet simple 
way, his work is of a quality comparable to 
an article for Collier’s. That makes it hard 
for a small magazine to compete for the 
sort of material it wants. There is one com- 
pensation for low rates. Because this mag- 
azine is the publication of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs, it offers an audience which reads 
carefully this material and often uses it for 
club meetings. 

Another need is wittily told personal ex- 
perience stories concerning women’s prob- 
lems in daily job adjustments. Estimates of 
faults of the business woman and how to 
correct them is a welcome type of material 
—if told amusingly and with anecdotes. 
Lengths must keep within 1,800 words— 
yet cover a point well. On personal prob- 
lems, 500 to 900 is a better range. Payment 
is $10 to $35. 

Topical verse, not over 16 lines, is accept- 
able occasionally. So too are witty quatrains 
commenting on the business woman’s life. 
$2 to $3 for verse. News photos featuring 
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women’s successes are good—if not likely 
to be covered by the news agencies. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, with a once- 
a-month payday.. Frances Maule is editor 
of The Independent Woman. Address: 
1819 Broadway, New York 23. 

Ethel Sundberg does most of her work on 
Confidential Detective, Human Detective 
Cases, and Revealing Detective Cases at 
home, so she can keep an eye on that blue- 
eyed baby of hers. She comes into the office 
about once a week, usually on Wednesdays, 
so that’s the day to catch her by phone. 

These three fact-detective books continue 
as steady markets. With the March issue, 
Revealing Detective will go to 72 pages and 
raise its price to 25 cents. The other two 
remain at 64 pages, selling for 15 cents. 
Cases are mostly the old ones, as there must 
be a conviction for this market. Right now, 
Miss Sundberg is specially interested in off- 
trail stories of crimes other than murder. 
3,000 to 6,000 words are acceptable lengths. 
Also, here is a market for fact articles in 
the field of criminology. Those involving 
women are best. Amusing stories dealing 
with crime are wanted also, in lengths 1,000 
to 1,500 words. Such things as laughs in 
the law, crazy things men do to get caught 
—that sort of subject. Unusual backgrounds 
or elements of mystery are especially good 
in the stories—anything to get away from 
the cut-and-dried feeling. Payment is 2 
cents a word and up for stories, on accept- 
ance; $3 per picture, on publication. Ad- 
dress: 241 Church Street, New York 13. 

Casualties fall thick and fast, it seems, 
with the distressing paper situation getting 
a large slice of the public blame. 

Deb will fold after the February issue. 
This was put out by Ideal Publishing Co., 
at 46 West 55th Street. 

Newsstory ceased publication in August. 
Herbert Moore was editor and publisher of 
this, at 11. West 42nd Street. 

Trojan and Arrow Publications dropped 
out an entire month’s magazines when they 
couldn’t get the paper for them. And now, 
they have cut out Amour, Golden Love 
Tales, and Magic Love. This still leaves 
three love pulps, all bi-monthlies. Madge 
Bindamin edits these. 

To counterbalance this, however, Lead- 

















ing Love, Leading Western, Hollywood 
Detective (no market), and Super Detec- 
tive are each adding 13 more pages. The 
prices go up to 25 cents a copy. Wilton 
Matthews and Kenneth Hutchinson are 
editors of the men’s pulps in this group. 
Buying, however, will be very slow for the 
next month or two at least. The address: 
125 East 46th Street, New York 17. 

At Hillman Publications, 535 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 17, one title has been 
dropped and will disappear from the news- 
stands soon. This is Sensation. Other mag- 
azines, however, continue to be in the mar- 
ket for the usual type of story. Hugh Layne 
wants fact detective stories, chiefly featuring 
murder, for his four monthly magazines: 
Crime Detective, Headquarters Detective, 
Real Detective and Uncensored Detective. 

Mary Rollins keeps a steady market for 
stories in her two monthlies; Real Ro- 
mances and Real Story. Lengths run to 
6,500 or 7,000 words for shorts, about 
10,000 for novelets, and book-lengths usu- 
ally done by regulars. Self-help articles to 
about 1,000 words each, are her only special 
need. These can be about etiquette, home, 
appearance, behavior, anything of interest 
to women. Material on babies, however, 
must be by authorities. Payment is three 
cents a word, on acceptance. Same address 
as above. 

Lovers! has been dropped by the Gleason 
Publications, at 114 East 32nd Street. Aside 
from the comics, this leaves only Reader’s 
Scope here. And this offers a very small 
market to the free-lance writer. Good pro- 
files of interesting people who are in the 
public eye and good self-help articles are 
acceptable at times. But the best open mar- 
ket is for anecdotes—one or two page mate- 
rial under 1,800 words in length. A study 
of the magazine is essential to exact infor- 
mation as to what can be, used. Payment 
is by the piece, and depends on length, 
value, etc. E. A. Piller is editor. 

At Popular Publications, Alden H. Nor- 
ton is asking for;short factual material, 
suitable for 15 Western Tales, News Sports, 
and Sports Novels. Lengths must keep un- 
der 1,500 words. Payment is on acceptance 
at a cent a word and up. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
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Harlan Logan re- 

signed from his position as editor and gen- 
eral manager of Look to open his own office. 
The publisher of Look, Gerdner Cowles, has 
moved to New York to assume the duties of 


Personnel changes: 


editor. Address: 511 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17. 

Bryna Ivens, formerly editor of She, is 
now on the editorial staff of Seventeen, the 
wonder magazine. How long can it keep 
up that massive size, and sell for 15 cents! 
Address: 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
18. 

Carl Schroeder resigned recently as edi- 
torial director of Screen Guide. He is now 
editorial consultant and special contributor 
to Dell’s Modern Screen, at 149 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. 


MAGAZINE prices continue to go up: 

Mademoiselle to 35 cents and Charm 
to 25 cents; Omnibook to 45 cents. With 
February issues Macfadden’s True Ro- 
mances will be 15 cents and Radio Mirror 
will be 25 cents. How far can this trend go 
without affecting the readers’ purses too 
severely? 

Also, both Pocket-Books and Bantam 
Books are reported to have been trying out 
a 35-cent price in selected areas. 

Earle H. Balch has resigned as editor-in- 
chief at Putnam’s but he will remain as 
consulting editor. G. P. Putnam’s Sons is 
located at 2 West 45th Street. 


Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, has put off the awarding of 
the $2,500 Servicemen’s Prize Contest for 
one year. A hundred or more manuscripts 
came in, but it is reported that not one of 
them warranted publication. November 30, 
1947 is the new closing date. 


The next closing date for the annual con- 
test for children’s literature, conducted by ' 
the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation, will 
be April 15, 1947. This pays $500 outright, 
plus $750 against royalties. For details and 
entry blank, write to the Foundation at 8 
West 40th Stree, New York 18. 

The book publishers have given their 
blessings to the book clubs, asserting that 
they have done wonders toward getting 
(Continued on page 51) 















ROUND TWO 


Sir: 

In July, 1946, the Screen Writer, a publica- 
tion of the Screen Writers’ Guild, Inc., carried 
an article by James M. Cain, entitled, “An Amer- 
ican Authors’ Authority.” After setting forth the 
real or imagined difficulties which screen and 
other writers may encounter, such as the inade- 
quacies or the injustices of copyrights and con- 
tracts, Mr. Cain proposed that an American 
Authors’ Authority should be established, to 
take over the copyrights held by all authors, 
and to copyright in its own name “for the 
author’s benefit” all material produced by the 
writer, whether for stage, screen, book, magazine, 
or radio, except material produced on salary and 
not subject to the writer’s copyright. 

Mr. Cain made it entirely clear what would 
happen under his plan to any writer who dealt 
directly, as a free individual, with publishers, the 
screen, or the radio. “This will compel every 
writer in the country, hoping for picture or 
magazine sale, to send his work to the Authority 
for copyright before the magazines or publishers 
get it.” 

In Hollywood, as in the general writing world, 
it was recognized at once that this proposal was 
a threat, not only against private property, but 
against freedom of expression. 


Some writers were at first merely amused by 
Mr. Cain’s offer to relieve them in the future 
of all business worries by relieving them of their 
property and of their liberty. But they thought 
it hardly appropriate for Hollywood screen 
writers to nominate themselves custodians of all 
the other American writers. This they seem to 
be doing. But since Mr. Cain’s statement is not 
entirely clear, it may be that the Screen Writers’ 
Guild has been put in a position which not all 
its members welcome. Mr. Cain informs us that 
before writing out his plan, he discussed it with 
prominent dramatists, whom he names, He does 
not tell us, however, which side of the discus- 
sion they took. Did they endorse merely his ac- 
count of grievances which need correction? Or 
did they approve also the drastic remedy he 
suggests ? 

The Screen Writers’ Guild at a meeting on 
July 29 voted to accept Mr. Cain’s proposal. 
Irene and Rene Kuhn, seeing a report of this 
action in the press, got in touch with John 
O’Conror, who in his column had pointed out 
the implications of the proposed Authority, both 
for writers and for the general public. These 
three, with Eugene Lyons, Patsy Ruth Miller, 
Benjamin Stolberg, called other writers to discuss 
what action should be taken. 

This meeting took place at the Lexington Hotel, 
New York City, on August 28. Twenty-nine 
writers were present. Early in September a com- 
mittee was appointed to recommend a form of 
organization. On September 16 temporary of- 
ficers and an executive committee were chosen, 
later made permanent when the legal incorpora- 
tion was complete. 
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American authors usually deal with copyright 
and contract problems through the Authors’ 
League of America, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New 
York. The League is subdivided into four guilds: 
The Authors’ Guild, the Dramatists’ Guild, the 
Radio Writers’ Guild, and the Screen Writers’ 
Guild. Elmer Rice, the dramatist, is president 
of the League. Mr. Cain asked the League to 
accept his proposed Authority. The Screen 
Writers’ Guild and the Radio Writers’ Guild 
had already endorsed it. It was obvious that 
the Authority advocates and the Writers’ Associ- 
ation would clash over the control of the League. 


On September 14 the New York Times re- 
ported an interview with Elmer Rice, president 
of the League, in which Mr. Rice first charged 
that the fears of the American Writers’ Associ- 
ation were “a lot of moonshine, such as might 
be expected from certain of our southern Con- 
gressmen rather than from established authors.” 
Yet Mr. Rice said of the proposa] to make the 
Authority the sole repository for all copyrights, 
that “it is just bad business; I would not sell 
the copyright of one of my own plays.” 

Early in October the following notice was sent 
by the Authors’ League to its members and re- 
leased to the press: 


“At a recent meeting of the Council of the 
Authors’ League of America the undersigned 
were designated as a special committce to study 
various plans for correcting certain flagrant 
abuses in connection with the disposition of 
literary works and for establishing new safeguards 
for writers in every field. 


“Two major problems are under considera- 
tion. The first of these is the abolition of the 
present practice of selling motion-picture rights 
outright and the institution of a method where- 
by these rights will be leased or licensed for a 
limited period and for limited usage, thereby 
ensuring writers a greater revenue from their 
work and a greater degree of control over it. 
The second is the separation of rights which 
would entail the disposition of only one right 
at a time and afford protection to authors who. 
unwittingly or under coercion, have been giving 
away or selling for a nominal sum, valuable sub- 
sidiary or collateral rights. 


“In order to facilitate the work of the com- 
mittee and also to give authors an opportunity 
to express their Own views, a special discussion 
meeting will be held on October 28th at the 
Coronet Theatre, 230 West 49th Street, New 
York City, at 2:00 p. m. 


‘All members of The Authors’ League are in- 
vited to attend. Professional authors who are 
not members of the League, will also be wel- 
comed. The committee will be prepared to an- 
swer all pertinent questions and anyone present 
may speak on any matter relevant to the sub- 
ject of the meeting. 
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The AAA is an idea dealing with copyright depository, and was 
formulated by James Cain. It was first backed by the Screen Writ- 
er's Guild, and an article describing the AAA by one of its propo- 
nents appeared in the DIGEST for October, 1946, along with an 
editorial from the SWG attacking opponents of the AAA. The 
political implications of the AAA has split the Author's League. 





“It should be clearly understood that this is 
not a regular membership meeting, but merely a 
discussion conference. League members who do 
not reside in the New York area or who are un- 
able to attend the meeting may, therefore, rest 
assured that no definite action binding upon the 
membership can or will be taken. In due course, 
a plan of action will be recommended by the 
committee, but whatever it may be, it can be- 
come effective only after approval by the Council 
of the League and of the several guilds and by 
a ballot vote of the entire League membership. 
Recent attempts have been made to inject po- 
litical issues into the discussion, but the League, 
as always, is not concerned with politics, but 
merely with achieving the ends, for which it was 
organized, namely, the protection of all writers 
in the practice of their profession. 


Eimer Rice, President of the Authors’ League 
of America, Chairman 


CuristopHer LaFarcr, President of The 


Authors’ Guild 


RicHarp Ropcers, President of The Dramatists 
Guild 


Peter Lyon, Vice-President of The Radio 
Writers’ Guild 


Marc ConneE tty, Eastern Representative of 
Screen Writers’ Guild” 


We hope our membership will study this in- 
nocent-seeming notice. It has stirred controversy. 
The general tone of reasonableness and impar- 
tiality is contradicted by the composition of the 
committee which Mr. Rice appointed. When he 
named the heads of the four Guilds, he knew 
that the Screen Writers’ Guild and the Radio 
Guild had already endorsed Mr, Cain’s project. 
If Mr. Rice had been whole-heartedly opposed 
to Mr. Cain’s happy thought, there might have 
been a chance that this League committee would 
decide in favor of free enterprise. Something of 
an uproar, however, was created when it was 
learned that Mr. Cain would be present at the 
meeting, and that he thought he was coming 
with Mr. Rice’s approval. 

The President of the American Writers’ Asso- 
ciation immediately asked that a fair place in 
the discussion be reserved for officially designated 
representatives, who would oppose Mr. Cain’s 
plan. The Executive Committee designated 
Dorothy Thompson as our spokesman, and other 


prominent writers agreed to be present and to 
speak. At the last minute, however, Mr. Rice 
found himself indisposed, and the League called 
off the mecting. To a mind in the ordinary 
state of innocence it might seem that a vice- 
president could take the place of an indisposed 
president. Neither the American Writers’ Associ- 
ation nor Mr. Cain was pleased by the cancel- 
lation of the announced mecting. 


Dorothy Thompson, representing the writers, 
asked Mr. Cain .to meet her in debate on the 
afternoon of October 20th, even though Mr. 
Rice were not present. Mr. Cain declined. Miss 
Thompson then addressed the rather large audi- 
ence, as did Norman Thomas, both stressing the 
clear note of compulsion in Mr, Cain's published 
statement. Mr. Cain, though he would not face 
these speakers in debate, replicd to them that 
evening in a prepared radio interview, poking 
fun at timid folk who fear innovations, and as- 
suring the public that “those planning the 
Authority were doing everything possible to fore- 
stall the possibility that it would have any pow- 
ers over the contents of any piece of writing.” 

Let it be said parenthetically that the Amer- 
ican Writers’ Association will cooperate with Mr. 
Cain in his efforts to forestall the results of his 
original proposal. 

The next evening, at a meeting sponsored by 
the Action Committee of the Authors Guild, 
James T. Farrell challenged Mr. Cain for making 
“such a mistake as to put the threat of coercion” 
in his plan. Mr. Cain replied that he~had threat- 
ened coercion, because at the time he thought 
greater strength would be acquired through 
union, even -compulsory union. Later, he said, 
he realized that the idea of compulsion was not 
agreeable to all the members of the Screen Writ- 
ers’ Guild. Mr. Cain at that meeting declined 
to offer a resolution for his proposed Authority, 
saying, he preferred to have it passed on by 
the League’s four Guilds—an assertion, which 
the American Writers’ Association does not find 
reassuring. 


Referring to the failure of the Authors’ League 
to go on with the October 20 meeting, Mr. Cain 
charged that the postponement was an “obvious 
double-cross cooked up by Mr. Rice and Mr. 
Connolly.” From this statement the American 
Writers conclude that Mr. Cain, when he came 
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east for the meeting, thought he had Mr. Rice’s 
support—also, that he knew Mr. Connelly, the 
eastern representative of the Screen Writers’ 
Guild, did not agree with his colleagues in 
Hollywood. 

For the moment, there is a superficial calm. 
Mr. Rice, we hope, is convalescing; Mr. Cain 
no longer refers to this idéal Authority as a 
“massively powerful organization, with prospects 
of a $1,000,000 kitty and a full-time tough mug 
at the head of it.” 

The American Writers’ Association, however, 
believes that the attack will begin again. There 
are improvements to be made in book contracts. 
In Europe. and South America the right to pub- 
lish a. manuscript is sometimes limited to a cer- 
tain number of years. We hope to study this 
possibility,.and to make recommendations to the 
Authors League, if the League decides to remain 
the representative of writers in a society of free 
enterprise. 


And we hope to serve more than the economic 
aspects of the literary profession. Mr. Cain’s 
pronunciamento of last July, had nothing to say 
of artistic integrity or of literary ethics. We be- 
lieve that writers cannot afford to ignore those 
aspects of their work. 


Membership in the American Writers’ Associ- 
ation is of two kinds, active and associate. Activé 
members must be seriously engaged in the pro- 
fession of writing, as the authors of books, or 
as contributors to magazines and newspapers. 
Active members have a vote at all meetings. 
Their dues beginning January 1, 1947, are five 
dollars a year. 


Associate members, non-writers sympathetic 
with our objectives, have no vote in our meet- 
ings, but like the active members receive our 
bulletin and other publications. Their dues are 
a minimum of ten dollars a year. We hope 
that those who can, will contribute more. 


JouN ERSKINE, 

ZorA NEALE Hurston, 
EuGENE Lyons, 

Joun O’Connor, 
Louis WALDMAN, for 


The American Writers’ Association, 
70 West 55th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


@ With. Communists and their unsuspecting fellow- 
travelers ready to control the Author's League of 
America through a favorable vote for the AAA 
on the part of the Screen Writer's Guild and the 
Radio Writer's Guild, plus the good offices of Elmer 
Rice, president of the League, there was nothing 
left for writers opposing the idea to do save (1) 
create a new and more powerful author's group that 
would deny the AAA; (2) break up the political 
combine in the Author's League by vigorously ex- 
plaining the motives of the Screen Writer's Guild 
who so cleverly used Mr. Cain's ingenuous idea. 


A copyright depository was recommended. by 
WRITER'S DIGEST long before James Cain wrote 
about his famous postman. We suggested it to the 
Federal Trade Commission at the time Harry Steeger, 
of Popular, Mr. H. L. Ralston of Street and Smith 
and A. M. Mathieu of the Digest were fighting the 
reprint houses and won their fight. 
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The copyright depository of the AAA is, in our 
considered editorial opinion, a purposeful Commu- 
nist front engineered to kill off the free press. Where- 
ever Communism flowers, the free lance critical 
writer hangs by the neck, dead. In advance of all 
politicaly red movements, vigorous attempts are 
made to control or to kill a free press. The guiding 
lights behind the AAA are (1) sincere writers who 
have been gyped on literary rights and want to 
“get even" and don't care with whom they travel: 
(2) writers who are not prescient politically; (3) 
foreign agents for the Communists Party who we 
congratulate for their competence in having obeyed 
their orders so well. There are still people in Poland, 
who expect Russia to get out. There are millions 
more people in America, who do not understand 
how or why Russia is trying to move into this country. 
These were the same people who thought Hitler 
was a purely local terror, and that Japan wouid 
never dare attack America. No discussion of the 
problem is possible without an educational back- 
ground of the forces at work. If you have not 
already read them we suggest you read “Men and 
Politics," by Louis Fisher and "Red Decade," by 
Eugene Lyons. 


How's Your Varnish Wearing? 
Sir: 

Please permit me to get into this argument. 
I mean the AAA, 

In the first place, I hope Writer’s Dicest 
stays right on the fence where it belongs. You 
can do more to help all of us that way. 

In the second place if such Authority goes 
through, as I have no reason to doubt it will, 
I would do just as Cecil DeMille did. Not that 
anybody would care, but that would ‘be my 
stand. Mr. DeMille ruined his career, but he 
can look himself in the face. 


In the third place I see no reason why the 
writers are not just as much entitled to a place 
among the trades today as any other group. 
We may deceive ourselves that we are an art, 
but when the varnish wears off we are just as 
much a trade as John L. Lewis’ coal miners. 
And if John L, Lewis is good for the coal miners 
and Petrillo is good for the Musicians, then Cain 
has what is good for the writers. My personal 
opinion being opposed to dictatorship has noth- 
ing to do with it. It is the trend of the times 
and as such we writers have no right to censor 
it without outlawing all labor organizations. 

Me, I’m a free lance writer. If I wanted a 
boss, I’d hire out by the year. 

Susan NEWMAN, 


914 N. Cedar Ave., 
El Monte, Calif 


When a powerful labor leader thinks first of 
himself, or of his group, he is just another hog 
at the trough.—Ed. 
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HERE’S HOW 





By BERT R. FERRIS 


HE press agent of Houghton Mifflin 

dreamed up a fat piece of publicity 

about me the day my novel “Restless 
Days” was published and a newspaper wire 
service fell for it. 

From Maine to California, from New 
Orleans to Butte, from Honolulu, Manila 
and Anchorage come letters from men and 
women, boys and girls who wish to write. 
Each letter begins with congratulations, 
gradually fades into a condensation of the 
writer’s ambitions, hopes and fears, and 
ends with a request for my recipe. 

I am humbly grateful for the letters. I 
don’t know why, exactly, but I see in them 
something I’m quite sure the writers never 
intended to show through. Perhaps I am 
grateful because the letters are as a bridge 
over which I can sneak back for just one 
more look at my own first dreams and 
hopes and fears, squeeze just one more 
tingle out of the thrill of my first sale. Per-* 
haps I find in those letters fresh fuel for 
my own ambitions, the courage to dream 
on, to go on hoping that I, too, will yet 
write my way to fame and riches. 

Ten vears ago I would have answered 
most of the questions posed by beginning 
writers with positive authority. Now that 
I consider them in cold, analytical retro- 
spect, I doubt that I know the answers. Or, 
knowing them, I doubt that they can be 
wrapped in words and handed over to 
someone else. Perhaps the best I can hope 
for is that, in my attempt to-tell you how 
I wrote and sold a novel, something I say 
will help you find your own answers. 

Let’s get the easy ones out of the way first. 

I wrote on my novel for eleven months, 
thrée of which can be charged off to false 
starts, and downright laziness. I try to 
maintain a rigid schedule of six hours a 
day, but it doesn’t ‘work too well for me. 
I am not of the mood-inspiration school, 
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but I do run into days when I simply can’t 
write. The stuff I want just won’t come 
out. And, as though to compensate for 
those blank spots, there are days when I 
zoom along for ten hours easily. To the be- 
ginning writer I would say: Your writing 
schedule is important, but as you establish 
it be very sure that you know the difference 
between the times when you can’t write 
and the times when you don’t want to 
write. 

I did not write my novel from notes, 
outline or synopsis. I did try to assemble 
notes, I tried making an outline, I tried 
to write a synopsis. All I succeeded in 
doing was confuse myself to the point of 
not being able to write anything. The 
trouble, I think, stems from the years I 
spent in show business. I visualize all my 
stories in episodes, or scenes, and they re- 
veal themselves only as they unfold. Until 
I know every line of dialogue, every piece 
of business and the exact location of every 
prop in the opening scene, I’m unable to 
know just what is going to happen in later 
scenes. I know writers who claim the 
ability to visualize an entire novel ‘before 
putting a word on paper. I envy them, but 
I know better than to try it. Hell, I don’t 
even know how many characters I’m going 
to have until they’re all in and the story 
told. I never know where a given chapter 
will end, whether it will have ten pages or 
thirty. I simply write until I come to what 
seems to be a natural chapter break. And I 
write until I can recognize the inevitable 
end of the story. I choose names for my 
characters as and when they step into the 
story. I endow them with bodies, select 
their wardrobe, give them warts, freckles, 
ulcers and other identifying tags as and 
when their performance indicates the need 
of them. Not long ago I read an article by 
a very successful woman writer. Her char- 
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acters, so she said, came into her mind 
complete in a blinding flash. If a char- 
acter ever djd that to me I’d keep him 
out of the story just to get even with him 
for scaring me silly. 


Remember, please, I’m telling you how 
I write and not how you should write. 
That’s what you wanted, isn’t it? Or is it? 
I make no argument for my method. It is, 
I’m sure, for anyone but me, a very poor 
system. But it works and I feel no inclina- 
tion to apologize for it. One thing can 
certainly be said in its favor. Writing a 
story by my method is as much fun as read- 
ing one. You always wonder what will 
happen next and how it’s going to end. 
I recommend that you adopt my writing 
method only after you have exhausted 
every other possibility. 


Once I had finished the first draft of 
“Restless Road,’ I set about straightening 
out continuity, cutting, adding, revising and 
polishing. The fun is gone now. This is 
work; hard, exacting, uninteresting work. 
Notes, outline and synopsis would have 
spared me much of this drudgery, if I 
could only learn to use them. I can’t, so 
I do it the hard way. In one place I found 
I had gone from a boiling July day into 
Christmas Eve without a word of transi- 
tion. In one paragraph, two of my char- 
acters are separated by two thousand miles. 
In the next paragraph they’re splitting a 
bottle of beer. When my script is so marked 
up with changes and corrections that I 
despair of ever being able to make heads 
or tails of it, I start to rewrite. This second 
draft will be my finished copy, so I take it 
plenty slow and careful. I check and 
double-check every questionable point that 
comes up. I correct the pages as they come 
from my machine, retyping those that con- 
tain more than one or two mistakes. But 
I am very careful not to allow new ideas to 
force themselves into the story as I rewrite 
it. It’s easy, I’ve found, to write a story to 
death. Except for a spot of second revision, 
which was made necessary by the sudden 
end of the war, there were no changes in 
my second draft. The publishers just 
couldn’t resist taking a cut at my opening 
chapter, though. I think it was unnecessary, 
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they did a lousy job, and I'll never com- 
pletely forgive them. 

Fortunately, I got a contract from the 
first publisher to see the book, Houghton 
Mifflin, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. I sent 
the book first to Mr. Wallace Stegner, 
Houghton Mifllin’s West Coast editor, and 
the rewrite was made much easier by his 
suggestions and enthusiasm. 


There has been a lot of stuff written 
about the kind of a contract a first novel 
will draw. Book publishers are supposed to 
cut themselves in for a great big hunk of 
everything a book can possibly earn for the 
author. I’m willing to concede that there 
is'ample justification for this supposition, 
but whether or not a book happens to be a 
first novel has nothing to do with that de- 
plorable situation. As I sec it, and believe 
me nothing I say here is intendcd to be any- 
thing more than that, the average free 
lance writer is not so much at the mercy of 
unscrupulous editors and publishers as he 
it at the mercy of a comparative few big- 
name writers and the great horde of begin- 
ners. On the one hand, Mr. Big-name 
doesn’t bat an eye over giving away 50 per- 
cent of his book club and reprint money. 
Why should he? His royalties, motion pic- 
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ture money and etc., bring his earnings up 


to where taxes will take it. Let the publisher 
have it, he reasons. On the other hand, the 
begin er, so anxious for sales and a toe- 
hold, is even more willing to barter his gifts 
for a mess of pottage. The guy in the 
middle, the guy who is never quite free of 
economic stress and strain, hasn’t got a 
chance. 


What to do about it? Brother, I don’t 
know. I can’t afford to quit thinking about 
plot, characterization, motivation, conflict, 
suspense, story progression and dialogue 
long enough to try to figure it out. Mr. Cain 
may have part of the solution of our prob- 
lem, but it is, I think, a very small part and 
of minor importance. The big-name writers 
could, I’m sure, find more worthwhile 
charities for their surplus earnings and do 
us a good turn at the same time in the ferm 
of higher rates and better contracts. But 
let’s be fair. If we owned a magazine or a 
publishing house we’d be nuts not to milk 
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it for the highest possible profit. James M. 
Cain and his associates are primarily con- 
cerned with a program to protect and en- 
hance the interests of James M. Cain and 
his associates. And that’s as it should be. 
Who would dare suggest to the beginner 
that he forego those first small checks in an 
organized move to force rates upward? 

Hold it! How’d we get off on this? Let’s 
back up. 


CONTRACT with Houghton Mifflin 

was in complete agreement with the 
recommended specimen sent me by the 
Author’s League. I'll always wonder to 
what extent they could have nicked me had 
they been so inclined. Oh, they took their 
grab, all right, but they were careful not 
to cut below the line established by prece- 
dent, custom and accepted procedure. 
Until the few writers who set those prece- 
dents, customs and procedures change 
them, the contract I got is the best I can 
expect. I can speak only in the light of my 
own experience, but I have found editors 
and publishers friendly people, doing their 
job in the best way they know, honest and 
trustworthy. 

I received an advance against royalties of 
five hundred dollars. According to all I’ve 
been able to learn, that’s tops for the av- 
erage first novel. I don’t know whether I 
could have got more or not. I know I 
would have been satisfied with less. 

Perhaps this can best be made clear by 
quoting certain clauses from my contract 
with Houghton Mifflin: 

Clause 4— “The publishers agree to 
manufacture, publish and offer said work 
for sale in book form at their own expense 
in such style and at such price as they deem 
best suited to its sale, and to pay said author 
ten percent of the list price for each copy 
by them sold during the original term of 
copyright or of any renewal thereof up to 
2500 copies; twelve and one half percent 
from 2500 copies to 5000 copies and fifteen 
percent on all copies sold over and above 
that number; and to make an advance pay- 
ment against royalty account of five hun- 
dred ($500.00) payable on the signing of 
this contract; and to make upon the pub- 
lication. of the work payment of the re- 
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mainder of the accrued royalties on the ad- 
vance sales. 

“(c)—The publisher may lease said work 
for publication in a reprint edition in the 
United States and Canada, dividing the net 
proceeds of such lease equally between the 
author and the publishers. 

“(d)—The publishers may lease said 

work on a royalty, or for a Jump sum in Jicu 
of royalty, to a book club, dividing such 
royalty or lump sum cqually between the 
author and the publishers, and paying the 
author his share of such proceeds within 
fourteen days after reccipt by the publish- 
crs. 
_ “Clause 7-a—The publishers may sell 
the second serial rights of said work, the 
right of translation into, the publication in, 
other languages, or the right to publish 
selections or abridgements, dividing the net 
proceeds of such sales equally with the 
author. 

“(b)—The publisher may sell or lease 
said work for publication in English under 
any imprint other than their own in any 
country, paying to the author cighty-five 
percent of the proceeds of such saie. 

“(c)—The publishers may sell the dra- 
matic, motion picture, radio, or television 
rights, paying to the author eighty-five per- 
cent of the proceeds of such sale. 

“(12)—The publishers shall give the 
author twelve free copics of the work and 
allow a.discount of forty pereent from list 
price on additional copies purchased. 

“(13)—The publishers shall have first 
offer of the author’s next literary work in- 
tended for publication in book form.” 

So much for my contract. 

I am often asked, “How long should it 
take a publisher to accept. or reject a 
novel?” I don’t hesitate to reply, “Entirely 
too darn long.” And the sooner we writers 
agree to shotgun the market the sooner the 
evil will disappear. By shotgunning the 
market I mean have multiple copies of our 
novels made and submit them to six or 
more publishers simultancously. Not only 
should we force them to bid against each 
other, they should be forced to respect the 
element of time in the same manner the 
author is compelled to respect it. A novel 
is a valuable piece of merchandise and 
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should be handled as such. It represents 
rather a hefty investment of both time and 
money by the author. The marketing of it 
is no small business transaction, and every 
principle of. good business should be made 
to apply. 

Once the contracts were signed, I found 
it well nigh impossible to write anything. 
My mind refused to do anything but mull 
over all the good things that lay in store for 
me. Then little doubts and fears crept in. 
I wondered what the jacket would look 
like, how much the book would sell for, 
how soon the movie moguls would start 
parking their slinky automobiles in my 
alley. I kept pestering Houghton Mifflin 
with letters, which they kept on ignoring. 
They finally did break down and tell me 
John Costigan had been commissioned to 
do the jacket. You know how I found out 
what the book would sell for and what kind 
of a blurb they’d put on it? From a local 
book dealer. I went in one day to do a little 
strutting and he showed me the catalogue. 
There it was—“‘Restless Road” by Bert R. 
Ferris—$2.50. My picture, a squib about 
the book’s contents and a smaller squib 
about me. Houghton Mifflin got around to 
sending me a catalogue a couple of mor:ths 
later. 

They did inform me that they had sent 
out over a hundred review copies. Some 
of them must have got lost. To date, my 
clipping bureau has mailed me about fifty- 
five published reviews and notices And 
while we’re on the subject of reviews, let 
me again point out to you the folly of al- 
lowing your rejections to get you down. The 
New York Times blasted my book from 
every angle. I don’t mean that was the only 
bad review the book got, but it was by far 
the dirtiest, even going so far as to delib- 
erately misinform potential readers as to 
the kind of characters I had created. Then 
came the Philadelphia Inquirer with the 
most generous review I have even seen ac- 
corded a novel. You figure it out. Anyway, 
the reviews are running away ahead on the 
good side. 

I had no agent at the time I sold my first 
novel. I do have one now. And I have 
purposely placed this question of agents at 
the bottom of my list of tangibles. It’s a 


ticklish thing to handle and we'll need to 
feel our way carefully. First, I wish to 
make it perfectly clear that I have never 
taken a writing course of any kind. I have 
never paid a reading fee.I have never paid 
to have anything I wrote criticized. Now, 
out goes my neck, good agents, the boys and 
girls who lunch with publishers and wander 
in and out of editorial offices at will, are 
simply not available to the beginning 
writers. It’s no trick to sell salable stories, 
and if you can write salable stories, good 
agents will quickly come looking for you. 
They did me, anyway. All of which changes 
the question to: Are the agents who are 
available to the beginning writer, those who 
charge a reading fee, criticize your work 
for additional fees, offer to teach you how 
to write for still more fees, good business? 


For me, the answer is no. I’ve sold too 
many rejected manuscripts to have any 
great amount of confidence in criticism of 
any sort, paid for or for free. If editors 
can’t agree on what makes a salable story, 
who the hell can? And if writers them- 
selves can’t decide whether conflict evolves 
from plot or plot from conflict, by what 
manner of logic can a non-writing agent- 
critic-teacher resolve the question? And 
what difference does it make, anyway? 

Editors are very grateful for the mistaken 
belief that they are too busy to tell an 
author why they reject a manuscript. Nuts! 
They'd tell you in a minute why they were 
rejecting your yarn if they could be sure all 
other editors would agree with them. Edi- 
tors are human, my friend. They don’t 
relish being made to look silly any more 
than you do. As long as théy don’t commit 
themselves they’ve always got an out. They 
can always say, “Sure, I knew that was an 
okay piece but we were overstocked.” The 
same is true of book publishers. Why should 
they advertise to the world that they passed 
up,a “Forever Amber” because they thought 
the author failed to delineate characters 
properly? 

The second reason why an editor won’t 
say why he is rejecting an MS is because 
too often he becomes involved in corres- 
pondence with the author who gets mad. 

The point I’m trying to make is this: The 
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agent-critic-teacher passes editorial judg- 
ment on your manuscript in as much as he 
says it is or is not salable. Then he under- 
takes to tell you wherein you’ve failed and 
point out the way to success. Do you think 
he can do it? I’m at a loss to know what 
it is the agent-critic-teacher can say to you 
that hasn’t beer said so many times before 
in the writers’ magazines. Every field of 
writing, every type of story has been dis- 
cussed from every conceivable angle. Plot- 
ting has been broken down time after time, 
by experts. Characterization has been ex- 
plained over and over again, by the best 
in the business. Narration, exposition, every 
story component I ever heard of, and some 
I never heard of, has been re-explained. 
What is there left for the agent-critic 
teacher to tell you? I’m assuming, of 
course, that you have long ago learned the 
difference between plot and incident, con- 
flict and action. Before we leave this touchy 
question of agents, I would venture this 
sugge*tion—If you are debating the ad- 
visability of paying someone to read and 
criticize your stuff, go ahead. Their fees 
are not much and you can quickly deter- 
mine the worth of their service. If such 
a step starts you writing regularly it will 
be well worth the cost. 


And here’s a tangible I nearly missed. 
See the danger of being unable to work 
from notes or an outline? It’s SLANT, a 
most important tangible. And this being a 
how-I-do-it article, here’s how I do it. 
When I get a story idea, I write the story. 
I do my slanting only after I know what 
I’ve got. Generally, the most likely market 
will suggest itself. If it doesn’t, I go for 
my market guide and writers’ magazines. 
Aiming for the highest rates, I narrow my 
choice of markets down to two or three. 
Then I buy those magazines and make 
doubly sure my story conforms to editorial 
requirements. Quite often I find it neces- 
sary to rewrite parts of the story, make the 
slant a bit sharper. And here, again, I 
hasten to advise you against using my 
method. It makes me do a lot of extra 
work, believe me. You’ve probably guessed 
it, so I might as well break down and con- 
I’m cursed with a one-track brain 
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that refuses to be organized. I can’t write 
a story and keep slant, notes, outline, word- 
length or anything else in my mind at the 
same time. But whether you slant first or 
last isn’t important. That you do slant is 
VITAL. Including timeliness as a part 
of slant, the lack of it is the cause for a 
high percentage of those hateful rejection 
slips. Never insult an editor by sending him 
the written evidence that you know nothing 
of his publication. And remember, editors 
buy from one to six months ahead of the 
season. 

And there you have it. As far as the 
tangible aspects are concerned, you know 
how I wrote and sold a novel. And you 
know, too, how I write short stories, articles, 
letters, everything. And let’s not be too 
disappointed. Had Hemmingway told you 
how he writes and sells novels, you would 
have learned no more. All you can ever 
hope to learn from another’s “this-is-how- 
I-do-it” is how he does it. If the other 
fellow’s writing method compares unfavor- 
ably with your own, you can take a measure 
of encouragement. If you can recognize his 
method as better than your own, you are 
welcome to it. For how you write, how 
anyone else writes, doesn’t mean a thing. 
How Frederic Wakeman wrote “The Huck- 
sters,’ how Betty MacDonald wrote “The 
Eee and I,’ had nothing to do with turn- 
ing those books into smash best-sellers and 
making the authors rich and famous. What 
they wrote and why they wrote it did the 
trick. 


N the front of my book is this ridiculous 

statement: “The characters in this book 
are fictitious; any resemblance to actual 
persons is wholly accidental and uninten- 
tional.” 

That’s a crazy damn lie and you know 
it. Can you imagine a writer striving to 
create characters that bear no resemblance 
to living breathing persons? Do you think 
you can write of events that never hap- 
pened and places that do not exist? It 
would be a lot more sensible had I put in 
the front of my book: “If the characters 
herein portrayed do not closely resemble 
actual persons, it is an unintentional acci- 
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dent.” For the characters in my book are 
persons I know well. I played with them 
as a boy, I went to school with them, grew 
up with them. I went to war with them, 
worked with them. We shared our food, 
our clothes, our money, our whiskey, our 
cigarettes, and our women. And we shared 
our laughter, our tears, our blood, and our 
prayers. I’ve been in business with them, 
fished and hunted with them. I’ve gambled 
with them, fought with them, traveled 
with them in ships, planes and box cars. 
Some of them I’ve never seen, but I know 
all about them. The Blakesville of Restless 
Road is not a fictitious town, nor did I 
intend it to be. In these United States 
there are thousands of Blakesvilles, and if 
you fail to recognize it, the fault is mine, 
another unintentional accident. 


Ever since the bumble bee thumbed his 
nose at the fundamental principle of aero- 
dynamics and went zooming into the wild 
blue yonder, I take my fundamentals with 
several grains of sodium chloride. If there 
are fundamental principles of writing, one 
of them surely is that trite, “Know thy- 
self.” I’ve tried hard to keep from saying 
it, but there it is. And merely to know 
yourself as a husband, father, Methodist, 
steamfitter, mason, movie-goer, book-reader, 
social-drinker, fair bridge-player, average 
’ golfer, etc., etc., isn’t enough. You won’t 
know yourself until you know exactly what 
every one of those things, including the 
etc’s, mean to you. What are your obli- 
gations as a husband and father? Why are 
you a Methodist, how deep are your relig- 
ious convictions, what is your attitude to- 
ward other religions? Why would you 
rather be a,writer than a steamfitter? What 
does being a Mason really mean to you? 
What do you get out of movies and books? 
In short, what kind of a person are you? 
What is your educational, geographical and 
philosophical background? Plow deep, my 
friend, and be honest. For to the degree to 
which you know yourself is the degree to 
which you will know what to write and 
why you write it. How you write it will 
be incidental. Editors and publishers all 
hire rewrite people whose only job is to 
patch up faulty mechanics when the story 





itself is right. The mechanics of writing 
can be learned with no more difficulty 
than you would experience in learning to 
build a house, install a bathroom or re- 
move a cyst. But while you learn the 
purely mechanical angles, you can sell 
stories with the “hook” in the middle, the 
beginning at the end and the stinger in the 
first sentence. Editors will curse you, 
ridicule you (secretly), but they’ll buy your 
stories and pray to whatever it is editors 
pray to for your continued health and 
safety. And when you have finally mastered 
the mechanics of spinning a yarn and move 
on to better markets, they'll bask in the 
reflected warmth of your glory. They’ll 
tell their editor pals that they “discovered” 
you. 


Mrs. A. P. Waldo, editor at the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, and Cliff Alderman, 
editor of Our Navy, “discovered” me. I 
sold them a lot of stuff, and they edited 
and patched every damn one of them. 
Cliff Alderman wrote me dozens of long 
letters pointing out me weak plots, my all- 
wrong beginnings, my coincidental endings, 
my illogical motivation, my lack of sus- 
pense, my stilted, unnatural dialogue, my 
obviously manufactured action and etc. 
Mrs. Walde sent me penny postal cards 
requesting permission to edit, revise and 
change my titles. My stories were sick to 
death with every known mechanical ail- 
ment. But I sold them and the editor: 
asked for more. 


I hope I’m not making this sound too 
easy, nor would I have you believe I 
haven’t harvested a bumper crop of rejec- 
tion slips without comment. I have. I’ve 
written hundreds of stories too ordinary 
to get by with faulty construction. And so 
will you. So do we all. But when you do 
come up with one that isn’t ordinary, every 
time you uncover a diamond, you’l] sell it. 
And when it’s published, when you see how 
the editor has cut, polished and remounted 
it, you'll start sluffing off errors that can be 
made known to you in no other way. Find 
your diamond before you bat your brains 
out over the cutting, polishing and mount- 
ing of it. 


Of all the rejection slips I have received 
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in the past ten years, I kept but one. I 
keep it in the top drawer of my desk, and 
I never start a story without first taking a 
long and thoughtful gander at it. Scribbled 
across its pink face are these words: “Give 
me this as Bert Ferris would write it and 
I'll buy it. I can’t afford Runyan.” 

That rejection slip came from Mr. John 
Hix. I had previously sold him a one-shot 
program for his CBS program, “Strange as 
it Seems.” Flushed with my first success in 
radio, I went off the deep end and wrote 
a comedy ala Runyan. And did that rejec- 
tion slap me down! 

I wonder how many of you are trying to 
write Runyan? Or Steinbeck, Hemming- 
way, Marquand, Caldwell or someone else? 
Cut it out: Take their plots if they appeal 
to you, that’s the way they got them, but 
leave their hearts and their brains alone. 


Yours are just as good, maybe better. Use 


them. You'll ‘never write with any others. 

I hope you are beginning to understand 
why I said at the beginning of this article 
that your questions were as broad and com- 
plex as life itself. You are asking, in effect, 
that I tell you how to write stories as I 
write them. And I hope that you realize 
that my inability to do so is not any part 
of reluctance. You simply can’t write 
stories as I write them because you aren’t 
me. What to me is a strong plot is to you a 
weak one. Let’s break that down. 

Let’s. you and I, starting with two blank 
piece of paper, create a couple of female 
characters. We start with a name. Helen 
will do. We will, you. being what you are 
and I being what I am, create two women 
with little or no resemblance to each other. 
For the sake of illustration, let us assume 
that your Helen is tall and willowly, cool 
and poised, red headed and green eyed, 
educated and cultured, realistic and prac- 
tical. My Helen is short and petite, sultry 
and volatile, brown hair and eyes, not too 
much education and a bit short on polish, 
dreamy and impractical. Now let’s create 
two male characters in the same manner. 
Here again we’ll end up with a couple of 
men as widely different as our women. 
They're as different as you and I are 
different. But our men meet our women 
and they talk. Desire comes along. Our 
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THIS 1S OWE KIND OF 
LETTER WE SEND... 


Miss Marie Wilsman Mr. Robert Turner 
Franklin, Nebraska 29 Gray Place 
Yonkers 5, N. ¥. 
Dear Miss Wilsman: a ice 
Mary Rollins of REAL s} Enclosed is our check for 
has just phoned to say|g¢270 for the two yarns yor 
she's taking THE DANGElearly this week. SPORT 
WAY, and is paying $164STARS is taking your slic 
Also, Florence Clevelai5¢ a word, and RANGELAND 
of TRUE CONFESSIONS is/ROMANCES has okayed your 
taking IF I LOVE YOU ree 

$275. 





Sincerely, _ 











Mr. Douglas J. Ingells Mr. Prank C. Robertson 


1444 Wayne Avenue Box 150, R. R. 1 
Dayton, Ohio Springville, Utah 
| Dear Prank: 


Dear Doug Ingells: 
|I'm happy to report tha 
Add COLLIER'S to your rd yive Tilden of Popular 
of sales. We've just Sdpubdlications has just 
‘em your nurse story fom story, DEAD MAN'S MEDIC 
$500. We've also had an okay 
your novel, BOOMSRANG J 





Sincerely 
Sincerely, | | Sesh Moses. 
pcsioeke Bagpegenidt SCOTT MERE 


SCOTT MEREDI| 





Dear ur. 


It might be well to give you the bed news 
all in one piece. Your script, THE 
BURNING 2MBER, misses the mark, and is 
unsalable. 

To offset the bluntness of that 

statement a little, let me say that I 
think your first sale isn't far off. This 
is en opinion upon which my readers end I 
agree. But there's another thing upon 
which we also agree: unless you learn 
something about proper plotting, you'll go 
on “trying to sell" for the rest of your 
life. 


The job before us, then, is to show you 
where your plotting fells short, and 
what you've got to do about it. I'11 get 
Pight down to specific facts. 

Pirst of all, as the story opens, we mest 
Tan eam teed ahanesten Sn © 














If you're not receiving enough of the first 
kind, or need the second to put you in shape 
to earn the first, let's see some of your 
material. 


TERMS: 

PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 Worth of fiction 
or articles to national magazines, or one book to a 
major publisher, within the past year, we'll be happy to 
discuss handling your output on a straight commission 
basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on all Canadian 
and British sales, and 20% on all other foreign sales. 
NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with begin- 
ners or newer writers until they earn their keep through 
sales, our reading fee is one dollar per thousand 
words and final fraction; minimum fee per script, three 
dollars. $25 for books of all lengths. We drop all fees 
after we make several sales for new clients. Personal 
collaboration service—where the agency works with the 
writer from plot idea through finished script and sale— 
by arrangement. A_ stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please, with all submissions. 

If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best pos- 
sible markets at best possible rates. If it isn’t, we'll 
tell you why, frankly and in detail, so that you'll be able 
to make sure that your future material is salable. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


1674 Broadway, Suite 609, New York 19, N. Y. 





Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





YOU ASKED FOR IT 
so here it is. 


GREAT NEW RADIO 
WRITING 


CONTEST 


PRIZES PRIZES PRIZES 


So, Let’s see! Can you write a simple Spot 
Announcement for the radio? We show you 
how. You learn something valuable. You’re 
that much ahead to start. This is one contest 
you can’t lose. It’s instructive and fascinat- 
ing. Its main purpose is to give you a 
broader vision of the great radio writing field 
that impatiently awaits your efforts. This we 
can best accomplish with just such a contest 
as this. Our last one was a tremendous suc- 
cess for everyone. Many participants are well 
paid radio writers today. 


102 PRIZES WORTH $1500.00 
for January 





—First Prize: One fully paid course of in- 
struction in radio writing; full personal su- 
pervision of every script; suggestions and 
markets for selling you material; Diploma 
upon completion of course. An $80.00 value. 


2—Second Prizes: $70.00 credit award each. 
3—Third Prizes: $40.00 credit award each. 
4—Fourth Prizes: $30.00 credit award each. 
12—Fifth Prizes: $20.00 credit award each. 
80—Sixth Prizes: $10.00 credit award each. 


Contest closes Jan. 3lst. The decision of judges will 
be final. All entries become the property of the Radio 
Writing Institute and will not be returned. Open to 
all except professional radio writers. 

° 


HERE'S HOW YOU DO IT 


Just drop a card or letter to us today re- 
questing Contest Blank. We will send you 
complete free instructions including actual 
Spot Announcements in correct form for 
broadcasting, showing clearly how to write 
your own on any subject you please. Free Ra- 
dio Writer’s market report to all contestants. 


RADIOZ 


hiding insTiTuTE 
Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Colif. 
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men want our women. What for? Ah, my 
friend, I can speak only for my man. Let’s 
say, however, you being what you are, that 
your man wants to marry your woman, 
make her the mother of his children and 
settle down to the good life. My man wants 
only to seduce my woman and move on to 
other things, me being what I am. Now 
let’s yank our women away from our men 
and place them atop a towering mountain. 
This mountain is literally crawling with 
wild animals. It is cut up with flooding 
rivers and deep chasms. Other men are 
there, too. Horrors, they’re after our 
women! Your man, being what you’ve 
made him, kills off the wild animals, swims 
the rivers, leaps the chasms, thwarts the 
other men and crushes your Helen to his 
breast. My man, being what I’ve made 
him, shrugs and turns away from the moun- 
tain. Just to seduce my Helen isn’t worth 
that much. You’ve written a story. I 
haven’t. But wait. 
my man that one of the men toiling up the 
mountain means to ravish my Helen and 


It suddenly occurs to 


hurl her beautiful young body over the 
precipice. Now my man kills 
off the wild animals, swims the raging 
rivers, leaps the yawning chasms, kicks the 
villain in the teeth and gets to sleep with 
Helen, after all. By implication, of course. 
And now we’ve both written a story. We 
set out together and ended up worlds apart. 
You put your story together exactly as I 
did mine, but our plots, our characters, 
dialogue and motivation 
opposed. 


Gangway! 


were violently 

And so it is. Our concepts of life will 
ever be at variance. Always your characters 
will differ from mine. They will never face 
quite the same problems, hence they can 
never resolve them in the same way. They 
will be motivated by what moves you, not 
me. When I have told you to plot strongly, 
characterize vividly, motivate logically, nar- 
rate swiftly, keep dialogue natural and 
human, make your action and conflict stem 
directly from the forthright efforts of your 
protagonists, create suspense at every op- 
portunity and resolve your story problems 
without the aid of miracles or coincidence, 


there is only left—KNOW THY SELF! 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 
(Continued from page 39) 
more and more people to read and to buy 
books. And the book clubs flourish with new 
vigor, and reach out for specialized sections 
of the population not yet drawn into their 
literate circles. 

Teen Age Book Club, sponsored by Pock- 
et Books, Inc., picked up 50,000 members 
in its first thirty days of existence. Now, 
The Literary Guild is experimenting with 
a book club for high-school age youngsters. 

Jewish Book Guild of America, Inc., has 
just been organized, with offices at 116 
East 19th Street, New York 3. This will 
send out to its members books of particular 
interest to Jews. The first selection is The 
Story of the Jewish Legion by. Vladimir 
Jobatkinsky. Judges are Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Lewis Browne, and Paul Eldridge. 

Frederick Douglas Book Club selects 
books by or about Negroes. This one has 
just been announced by LeRoy E. Carter, 
assistant field director of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. It is named after the pioneer Ne- 
gro leader. Margaret Halsy’s Color Biind 
is the first selection. Members receive books 
at reduced prices, and agree to take four 
monthly choices each year. Mr. Carter, 
director, makes his own choices. The ad- 
dress: 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Philadelphia gives men a book club all 
their own, The Men’s Book Club. This is 
designed to “appeal to the 5 million men, 
from an educational point of view, in this 
country.” Books to be distributed will in- 
clude historical novels, history, adventure, 
biography, current events, politics, humor. 
A premium book is given for joining, and 
for each 4 selections bought. The address is 
416 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

A glamor note on which to end: Thomas 
H. Beck, chairman of the board of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company (Col- 
lier’s, American, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion) has one of the 20 telephone- 
equipped automobiles in New York tied 
to the Mobile Radiotelephone Service. The 
service had scarcely been put into operation 
than Mr. Beck was observed riding down 
Park Avenue, conversing with his Paris 
office. 
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THE TRUTH 
THE WHOLE TRUTH AND 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


It's up to you! If you want flattery, or a lot of 

talk about what we have done for other writers, 
you will be wasting your time and ours by sending 
in any material for criticism and eventual sales. 
If what you want is THE TRUTH, you'll get it from 
us with no punches pulled. 
The fact that one book we sold brought $400,000 
clients with every type of magazine: pulp, inter- 
mediary and smooth-paper, should interest you. 
The fact that one book we sold brought $400,000 
(yes, Four Hundred Thousand Dollars) in royalties 
for its author will excite you. The fact that this 
agency has personal contacts with every top-flight 
publisher, editor and motion picture representa- 
tive in New York is important. But none of these 
facts (and they are FACTS and not idle sales 
talk) is as important as your own attitude about 
your work. 

Therefore we make this unqualified statement. 
We want to develop some new clients, which is the 
reason for this advertisement. We are looking for 
sincere writers with Something on the ball and the 
ability to take and absorb sound criticism. We 
are so sure that we can do more to develop new 
writers and raise the income of established writers 
than can any other agency, that we will gladly 
refund reading fees to anyone who is not com- 
pletely satisfied with our service! 

The fees we charge are necessary for the over- 
head of.handling and criticizing manuscripts. Our 
only profits come from the commissions on actual 
sales. If you are a professional writer earning 
more than a thousand dollars a vear we will handle 
your work at our regular 10% of any sales we 
make. If you are not yet earning that much, fees 
MUST accompany all submissions. Here are the 
fees: 


Stories or articles to 5,000 words.$5.00 
From 5,000 to 20,000 words 
visas heen aN $1.00 per thousand words 


Booklength manuscripts 
=e PEA TSE -75¢ per thousand words 


Radio Scripts ........ $10.00 per script 


These fees mean that you will get guaranteed, 
constructive writing help, and that your fee will 
be refunded if you don't consider our service the 
best you can procure. If you sincerely want to go 
to town with your writing send us whatever scripts 
you feel offer the best chance for sales, and get 
the Truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth about your work. 


THE SHERIDAN AGENCY 
366 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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WE'LL DO THE 


fiction, non-fiction, and 
guage markets... 


v 


effective placement... 


A 





Brightwaters, 
L. |., New York 


YOU DO THE WRITING— 


SELLING 


| We offer agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers, covering 


foreign lan- 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 


Full information. on request. 


C. V. PARKINSON 


Literary Agent 











Process 





editions of neatly printed, 


new patented plate process 


tions cost even less. 
the use of halftone and line 


contents, etc. 


sample of printing. 
ever. 


Dept. Z-22 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. 





books at a remarkably low cost. As 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 


in Print! 


Remarkable New 


Produces 


Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 


sturdily bound 
few as 


is the secret. 


Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
This process includes 


cuts, footnotes, 


charts and graphs,-index, appendix, table of 


Write for Sample and Literature 
Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
No obligation what- 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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A LESSON IN CRIME 
(Continued from page 21) 
though there was a threat over the victim’s 
head from the very beginning, the first ten 
pages of the story was about the victim in 
life. The reader, I hope, got to like the 
guy and was both sorry and horrified when 
a couple of punks he befriended beat him 
to death, and it became important to the 

reader that the killers were caught. 

It is in totally disregarding the possible 
interests of the reader wherein we true- 
crime writers fall down. Even the matter 
of scenery, settings, or locale of a case can, 
and should often, become points of reader- 
interest. When we write a story, for 
example, which happened in Dogpatch, 
California, which is described simply as 
being 40 miles from somewhere else, the 
locale doesn’t have much meaning to a 
reader in Bangor, Maine, who has never 
been south of Vermont. You can’t go over- 
board on scenery, but still there are only 
two reasons why we don’t or can’t draw 
some entertaining and informative pictures 
as we go along. Either the writer is too 
lazy or stupid to do it, or he can’t because 
he has never been there himself. Neither 
reason make a good excuse. 

In “House of the Flaming Horror,” in 
the December Real Detective, I wrote 
about a fire-bug criminal. In many ways 
it was an unimportant criminal case. No 
one was killed, and there was never, as it 
happened, any serious or expensive fire 
damages. However, the case became an 
important one when considered against the 
background and the citizens of Sacramento. 
Because of the overcrowded conditions, the 
old frame houses of the Gold Rush Days, 
the tree-lined streets, and the terrific fire- 
consciousness of the citizens of Sacramento, 
a fire-bug running loose, although his acts 
fortunately did not result in serious dam- 
ages, was a real and dramatic problem. 
How the police caught the fire-bug made 
a good story, when the setting and scenery 
was filled in around it. 

I had another case, in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, along the San Joaquin River, which 
was unimportant in many ways. It was a 
murder on one of the many river islands of 
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the man-made river channel which gives 
Stockton, many miles inland, a seaport. By 
characterizing the river, and the “river 
rats,” the people who live along the channel, 
the murder case became important. From 
the story, the reader can get something of 
the San Joaquin River, of Stockton, of 
western people, along with a murder. And 
from the story, I got a check the day it 
arrived in Hugh Layne’s office. 

Not long ago we had a double murder 
on the California desert. One body was 
secreted in California, and the other in 
Arizona. The case made a fairly good 
police viewpoint. story, and that’s the kind 
of story I wrote. However, intermingled 
with the mystery of the identity of the vic- 
tims and tracking the killer, I tried to 
weave another kind of mystery. It was. the 
strange mystery of the desert itself. No one 
has yet ever been able to hide a body on 
the desert. The sweeping winds, the shifting 
sands, and the howling coyotes always turn 
up a body. By weaving information and 
color about the desert into the story, it 
became one which, I trust, the reader will 
finish with satisfaction and remember. 

On the matter of local color, if you 
follow the stories of Mark Stevens, who 
writes mostly from Arizona, you’ll usually 
find a lot of the picture of Arizona shown 
to you—its mountains, its desert, and its 
people. Mark is a true Arizona man; he 
loves the country; and he writes a better 
story because he does. 

We need less affectation, more leg work, 
less superficiality. 

I know a Lieutenant on the Los Angeles 
Sheriff’s force who is big, rough, and tough. 

But Joe is a swell guy. In a story in 
which he played a part I frankly character- 
ized him as a “tough cop.” I heard about 
it as soon as the story appeared. And Joe 
loved it! He loved it because it was honest, 
and it was Joe 

More and better readers of true-crime 
stories are demanding better stories, and 
editors are demanding better writing. It 
is up to us' who write in this field to pro- 
duce better stories. In doing this we will 
widen the circulation potential of all the 
magazines in the field. 
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May You Hit 
All Your Markets | 
In 1947 


STREET AND SMITH 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N, Y. 











Learn the special tech- 
niques of writing for 


RADIO 


© Of course you can write! But 
did you know that radio is one 
of America’s most profitable mar- 
kets for writing talent? Now is 
your chance to learn the special 
skills required of the script writer. 





. 

The National Academy of Broad- @ Ernest MclIver. 
casting, Inc., is America’s oldest Washington editor for 
school teaching broadcasting tech- CBS News—“My 
niques. Courses are offered in work as news editor 
Script_ Writing, Announcing, Dic- has greatly improved 
tion, Journalism, Publicity, Music as a direct result of 
Continuity, Foreign Language Pro- my training in this 
nunciation, Drama and Production. school.” 





NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF BROADCASTING 

1366 Irving Street, N. W. - 
Dept.106, Washington 10, D.C. * 
I am interested in study 


by correspondence [ 








in resident school [ 


Name 


Address 





City State Age 
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YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


NOW- you can have a small 
edition at a price you can 
afford. 


Yes, your book set by a process in Classic 
Bodoni type, with Italics where desired. 
This process permits editions of 250 and 
500 copies in hard-case cloth binding 
with gold leaf or ink stamping for a test 
of your book. Plates available for addi- 
tional printings at still lower cost. Highest 
quality reproduction of half-tones, silk 
screen and line cuts. Marketing counsel 
and distribution facilities. 


Write now for FREE 
samples and prices 
WARWICK BOOK PRESS 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week . 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFRRENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRI- 
TER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever be- 
fore been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
"Writing Te Direct Order Only." 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Fiction Syndicate 
Sir: . 

It may interest you to know that the reader 
notice you were kind enough to insert in the 
August issue, resulted in over two hundred re- 
plies. From these I have selected material sources 
which amount to payments of over one hundred 
dollars per week. 

Jon Arthur Air Features, 5319% Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 27, California, is buying short 
short stories with surprise ending. Average 
length is 450 words or reading time (aloud) 
three and a half minutes. Story mattér may be 
fact, fiction or fantasy or what have you? Must 
be narrative style with little or no dialogue. 
PLEASE WRITE REQUESTING RELEASE 
FORM BEFORE SUBMITTING ANY MATE- 
RIAL. Also will be glad to read and consider 
any one-voice scripts for future development 

Jon Arthur Air. Features, 
5319%% Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, California. 
Boston Writers 
Sir: 

We would greatly appreciate it if in the next 
issue of WriTER’s DicGEsT you’d print this letter 
informing any interested readers living in the 
vicinity of Boston that the Blue Pencil is re- 
organizing and planning on expanding member- 
ship. 

We plan to make the Club a spot where 
writers, either beginners or those who have pub- 
lished, can gather to exchange slants on writing 
angles, discuss writing trends and talk shop in 
general. We are looking forward to forming a 
congenial group who are really interested in 
working at writing in one form or another. Our 
meetings are held weekly. 

All inquiries will. receive prompt replies and 
we urge anyone interested to write to us at 
once telling us something about themselves and 
their aim in the writing field. 

(Miss) Jan CHAsE, 
BiveE Pencit Curves, 
126 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Sir: 

The Scribblers Club, a group of earnest ama- 
teurs, holds informal, informative meetings the 
second and fourth Mondays of each month at 
7:00 P. M. 

The purpose of these meetings is to read and 
discuss manuscripts, so we may help each other 
to help ourselves. In addition we discuss working 
methods, marketing, and any other subjects of 
general or special interest to the group. 

“A script in the mail is worth two in the 
head” is the motto of the Long Beach Scribblers. 

Anyone with a sincere interest in creative writ- 
ing is welcome to meet the Scribblers. 

MyrtLe WEEKLY, Sec’y., 
THE SCRIBBLERS CLUB, 
3952 Massachusetts St., 
Long Beach 4, California. 
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STILL BOTHERED BY 


UNEXPLAINED REJECTIONS? — 


F SO, the sensible thing to do is obtain | 
the services this agency offers at prices | 
so ridiculously low there’s no excuse for | 


not learning what's holding you back. 


Frankly, we're building up a string of | 


beginning writers who will, soon as they 


_learn the ropes, produce salable copy 


through the years. Already we've obtained 
several extraordinarily fine prospects who 
need only a little coaching to put them 
right. Many of them will break into print 
this year. 


If you can write, and really want to 
write, we'll be glad to see some of your 
work. If it shows the promise that authen- 
tic literary coaching can develop, you'll 
find us of genuine value in helping you 
along. 


We have three readers. Each one goes 
through your story and makes his report. 
We exchange reports, go into a huddle 
and rip your story apart, scene by scene. 
This X-ray diagnosis shows whatever weak- 
nesses you need to overcome before you 
can start selling. 

If we find your story salable, we get it 
on its way and keep you posted. 

If we find a re-write might make it sal- 
able, we suggest the revision, telling you 
where, how and why it should be made. 
No extra fee for handling a re-write. All 
we want is salable copy. 


If we decide the story unsalable and 
unworthy of a re-write, it’s returned with 


a complete criticism covering everything 
we find you need to straighten you out 
and to guide you in future work. Many of 
these criticisms are heartily called “com- 


plete courses in writing” by our clients. 


We edit your copy, showing how excess 
wordage can be whittled out without injur- 
ing the story in any manner. If we find 
we can the better illustrate some point by 
re-writing parts of your story to show how 
dialogue or characterization should be 
handled, that is cheerfully done. Naturally, 
no extra fees for any of these services. We 
simply want to turn you into a selling 
producer. 

Our fees are within reach of all: Short 
stories, confessions and novelettes to 12,000 
words, $3.00; novels, any length, $5.00. 
Stamped, addressed envelope and fees to 
accompany all scripts. Send novels Rail- 
way Express prepaid. 

After we've sold one slick or one novel, 
or three or four confessions or pulps, read- 
ing fees are cancelled and we work on a 
straight 10% commission of sales. 

Idle inquiries flatly ignored. Our time is 
for ambitious writers, not for hopeless 
dreamers. 

Why not send us three or four of your 
rejects today and find out what's holding 
you back? You won't be spending money. 


You'll be investing it! 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


POULTNEY 





VERMONT 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatri producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address. ; 

Copy with money order or check for the February issue 
must each us by January 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, professional advisors without grad- 
uate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use 
display advertising only). 











THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH — Pure Ver- 
mont maple sugar candy in $1.00, $5.00 and 
$10.00 lots. Eulalia Turner, Poultney, Vermont. 


PERSONALIZED Book Matches make excellent gifts. 
50 books with name or monogram in transparent 
drum, $1.60 postpaid. Colors: red, green, orange. 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Mississippi. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 

tensive facilities of New York’s specialized li- 

braries by sending us your research problems! 

Accurately, comprehensively done; English or for- 

eign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt 


service. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, Division G, New York 17, N 

FOR SALE: Information of books on _ buried 
treasure, lost galleons, etc.; also priced coin list 
of ‘“Pieces-of-Eight.” Send dollar. J. F. Clow, 


128 Nelson Street, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay 
efter 1 bill you at publishers’ lowest prices. 


Catalog WD 3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 





MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME. Hundreds do. Read 
American English Magazine (quarterly) $1.00 a 
year. Sample copy 25c. American English Maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind. 





ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. 
Cartoon ideas a_ specialty. Don 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


Any subject. 
Frankel, WD, 





COATS-OF-ARMS painted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hundreds of names on file. Inquiry invited. John 
Macfie, Garden City, Mich. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


House of 





GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy, 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich: 





LEG WORK ON FACT DETECTIVE STORIES. 
Experienced reporter, readjusting veteran, will 
do leg work on police cases in Northern Illinois- 
Southern Wisconsin area, for mileage expenses 
and percentage of sales. Object: Experience before 
trying field myself, and, of course, income. Wright 
Jackson, Twin Lakes, Wisconsin. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
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THAT’S FUNNY! “Why didn’t I think of that?” 
New dollar book that reveals the mainspring of 


humor. Send now for free, interesting details. 
Cartoon-O-Mart, Box 6263D, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


ASK JOHN DIGOUTRUTH BELL anything ‘“Unveil- 
ing The Universe” tmreg, Research Service, mod- 
erate cost, satisfaction guarantee. Box 3214, Wash- 
ington 10, D. C. 


HAL MAXFIELD’S ORIGINAL CARTOON IDEAS 
of the same type which have been available 
ONLY to big-money cartoonists, are now acces- 
sible to serious newcomers. The _ introductory 
fee is $5.00 for two sure-fire originals. Regular 
service is $40.00 for ten ideas, except under con- 
tract. Write, briefly; style, market-YOU. Let’s 
personalize it: “Collaboration Ability SUC- 
CESS!” 217-07 131 Ave., Springfield, Long Island, 
New York. 


CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING. 


Accurate, interesting. Short, $1.00; long, $2.00. 
Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., Drexel 
Hill, Pa. 

“CRADLE VALLEY,” a Ky. novel, Lettie Saylor, 


$2.00. Hobson Book Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 


who despises 


VIVACIOUS LADY, cold toast, hai: 
receivers, coo-coo clocks and _ relatives would 
correspond with brown-eyed man having sense 
of humor, and he must be a reader of only 
non-fiction. OH! particular! Box 109, Madison 
Square Station, East 23rd St., New York City. 

MAIL FORWARDED from central location. Kansas 


City Business Service, Box 211, Kansas City, Mo. 


1947 YEARBOOK. 


CATHOLIC WRITER Sixth an- 
nual edition $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 

GAG WRITER—Professional; full time; supplying 


fifteen “‘name”’ cartoonists. 
work with panel or 


Jacobs, R R. 1, Box 


Desires regular salary 
syndicated cartoonist. C. R. 
211, Mill Valley, Caiifornia. 


“PICKING CHECKS from newspapers, 
25c. FREE book list. 
Arkansas. 


magazines” ; 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, 


WRITERS with files and sound information on this 
and other sections invite correspondence, any 
language, anv land, almost any subject. One of us 
will surely share whatever interest you may have. 
Vieux Carre Translation Service, 534 Governor 
Nicholls Street, New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 


taking trips in 


ENGLISHMAN (40) U. S. A. with 
car and trailer desires companion interested in 
photography, writing. Fred Priest, 821 Pom- 
egranate Avenue, Sebring, Florida. 


DESPERATELY NEEDED — Two-room apartment; 
young business people. Will co-operate. Zoller, 
1072 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California. 


“SUN AND FUN’—Unique hobby magazine; 
tures, cash ideas; sample 10c. 
Texas. 


pic- 
Box 927, Kerrville 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 


SINCE I have divorced the ring around the bath tub 
in my life, I wake up smiling. But I do want to 
meet another dark eyed man. Something that 
doesn’t whistle. State age. Mary Evans, care Jay- 
Gol Drug Store, 182 West 4th Street, New York 


GAG WRITER for “top” 
and publication contacts. Ss. 
147 Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


radio 


cartoonists seeks 
3417 €E. 


Weiss, 
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I’D LIKE UNUSUAL Christmas cards from all over! 
I’li amswer everyone who serftis me one. Do you 
have novelties, etc., you no longer care to keep? 
I'll be grateful for any you'll 4 Mrs. H. 
Horton, Gen. Del. P. O., Newark, N. 


FOOL YOUR FRIENDS! Lette Letters forwarded, 25c each. 
Postviews, 3 for 15c. You address and return. 
Box 127, Station E, Columbus, Ohio. 


A GUIDE TO THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS—Com- 
pletely new 1947 edition. Detailed information 
on hundreds of publishers. For musicians, song- 
writers, teachers, students, librarians. Price, $1.00. 
Rayco Publications, Troy Grove Illinois. 


GUIDES IN PUNCTUATING—10c sample copy. 
Passeur Publications, 635 N. Parish Place, Bur- 
bank, California. 


THE SAGAMON CLUB OF NEW YORK seeks lim- 
ited number of new members who are seriously 
interested in their craft; amateur or professionals. 
Inquire Sandra Walker, 184 Dahlgren Place, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


NEW INSPIRATION FROM PICTURES! Actual 
photographs of Southern California scenes and 
subjects. Stock setting or subject: Three prints 
with explanatory captions for one dollar. Special 


assignments: Prices on request. If we dont 
have it, we'll get it! Pacific Service, La Jolla, 
California. 





READ WRITER’S BOOKS—Two cents a day. Cata- 
logue free. Argonaut,, Box 837, Denver 1, Colo. 


GET YOUR SHARE of money and prizes in prize 
contests! Introductory booklet 50 cents. Box 
223, Taylorville, N. C. 





GENTLEMAN of 40 invites interesting friendly 
correspondence. No. 265. 207 East 84, New 
York City. 


LIVE MORE EFFECTIVELY. Psychologist will help 
you. Individual attention. State your interest, 
plan, or problem. Arthur Rene Neveu, 251-D, 
57th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


GAG WRITING makes fine sidelines—Learn tech- 
nique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. 
Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


SENSATIONAL expose for sophisticates only! Send 
3c stamp for particulars. Box No. 392, Westfield 
4, New Jersey. 


YOU’RE ENDOWED with all the talents you can 
possibly use to fill your place in God’s world. 
Complete scientific Grapho-analysis, $2. 200 
words, $1. Chart, 25c. Barbara E. Bennett, North 
Conway, N.' H. 


LIKE TO READ LETTERS? READ TNE CHRIS- 
fae LIFE LETTERS. New; Differeut! Interest- 
ing! Send 10 (coin) for samples. The Christian 

i Letters, Craigsville, Pa. 





MAIL ORDER LIBRARY—Current volumes loaned. 
Stuart Covington, Columbus, Mississippi. 


yy aie ete VALUE—LIMITED NUM- 
ORE R ONLY—Bakelite case, size 127. Guaranteed— 
SPECIAL, $2.98, plus ten cents for postage. Film 
8 exposures, 27 cents per roll. WITTENBERG’S, 
4032 18th Ave., Brooklyn 18, N, 








INFORMATION ON ANYTHING—Two questions 
$1.00. Rare articles found. Small fee. Satisfac- 
tion or refund. M. Fisher, 892 14th Street, 
San Francisco, California. 





WANTED: Correspondents interested in_ travel, 
music, art, and literature. James O. Bradley, 168 
North Goodman, Rochester 7, New York, 





EDITORS HATE SCRIPTS having sloppy English! 
Am writer. Scored better than 99% of all 17) 


January, 1947 
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entrees taking test: “Correctness and Effective- 
ness of Expression.” Let expert help, correct you. 
Strictly individual attention! Lowest rates. State 
your problems. 3c stamp. Galus, 164 Cedar Grove, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—wWrite book lovers, writ- 

ers, poets, aesthetes. Year’s membership dues 

An intellectual fraternity. Watervalley, 
Arkansas. 





BUBBLES, FAN-DANCER. What she did. One 

thousand word humorous tale, depicting an ir- 

d 1 Saucy, but gay and proper. 

soar see Me By author. Fifty cents; coin. 

William Saft, P. O. Box 214, West New York, 
New Jersey. 








COOK’S PLOTTO—New, $20.00. Maud R. Stewart. 
Benton, Tenn. 





GAGMEN! Will pay for your SUREFIRE cartoon 
ideas. Send batch with self-addressed envelope. 
Art Paul, 140 W. 46 St., N. Y. C 





ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analysis. Com- 
plete character, vocationai, congeniality, special 
problem service. Introductory general analysis, 
31.00. Mayer, 681-D Market, San Francisco 5, 
California, 





THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
pilots from publishea stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Soives plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that se:l quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecrait, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


LOS ANGELES POSTMARK — Your stamped ad- 
dressed ietters mailed, 20c apiece, 10 for $1.00. 
Box 3253, Terminai Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
California, 





WRITERS, students, speakers! Grammar faulty? Will 
correct manuscripts for errors in English only (no 
literary criticism). Rates: $2 to 10 pages; $5 
to 25; $10 to 50; 20 to 100. B. E. Edelstein, 
133 Coolidge, Brookline, Mass. 





YOUNG MAN, 28, musician-writer, college educa- 
tion, would correspond with refined, intelligent 
Jewish girl. «Box 1081, Orange, Texas. 


NYLONS—Buy by mail. Send one dollar for three 
addresses where you can purchase nylon hosiery 
now. E. Wood, 444 So. 7th St., Corvallis, Oregon. 


ORIGINAL CARTOON IDEAS—Tell me what sub- 
ject and now many, 25c each. Edward Bender, 
15 Verndaie Ave., Providence 5, 


RESEARCH SERVICE for your article, story, book 
ideas. Best library sources available. Conden- 
sations of published material, reference digests, 
answers to specific questions. Write your par- 
ticular needs, extent of research desired, what 
you wish to pay. No job too iarge or too 
small, Prompt, accurate, reasonable. Harry Bier- 
man, 185 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. 


SCIENTIFIC analysis of HANDWRITING reveals 
traits and aptitudes; vocational guide, 50c. Send 
specimen. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. J. 


UTTERLY AMAZING are the two books, “Security 
Acres” and “Money Grows on Trees.” Both, 
$1.00. Particulars free. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., 
Box 115-W, Streator, liinois. 


BOSTON PERSONAL REPRESENTATION — Shop- 
ping, information, research. Discreet, confidential, 
reliable, reasonable. Remailing, $2.50 monthly, 
singles, 15c. Personalized Service, 5 Park Square, 
Boston 16, 














FOR YOU—An exciting new hair style; Send 2x3 
photo, with self-addressed, stamped container for 
return and $1.00 for each style. Will answer 3 
beauty questions for $1.00. Have been designing 
hair styles for the great and near- -great for 18 
years. Hold 3 state licenses. This is a special- 
ized service you'll take advantage of again and 
again. Makes fine gifts. Address Del of Holly- 
wood, P. O. Box 1106, Longview, Washington. 
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USED BOOKS OF ALL KINDS. Send 10c (re- 
funded) for listings. The House Of Books, Box 
434, Columbus, Ohio. 

CLIPPINGS FURNISHED—Any type. Low rates. 
Stuart Covington, Columbus, Mississippi. 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR FUTURE? Know youself 
and your possibilities. Write for free informa- 
tion. Janet Caldwell, Box 330, Chicago 90, IIl. 


ATTRACTIVE LADY; 38; refined, congenial; often 
lonely, desires the friendship of a sincere Jewish 
gentleman, living in New York or vicinity. Write 

ary hman, Box 36, West Farms Station, 
Bronx, New York. 


BEGINNERS OR ARRIVED WRITERS (please 
state which); send one dollar bill for one cus- 
tom-built plot for love story. Counselor, 3369 
Lenox Rd., N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


LADIES! 
No canvassing. 
found profitable, 
ville, Penn. 


TOTALLY DISABLED VETERAN offers personal 
subscription service. The Personal Magazine 
Agency, 31 Middleton Street, Boston 24. 


Read “Easy Earnings for Home Lovers.” 
very suggestion tried and 
$1.00. Dorothy Michael, Lacey- 


DIGESTS—1930 to 1947. Cash or camera? 517-H 
Bedford, Ind. 


FIFTEEN RULES FOR HAPPY MARRIAGE! 10c. 
Humstud, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


GAG WRITING, GAG. CARTOONING—Tips, mark- 





ets. Read “The Cartooning World,” 25c. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 
TRACE YOUR FAMILY HISTORY with “Guidex”’ 


Genealogical Research Guide to principal sources 
and general indexes to them! Convenient cross- 
references listed, $2.00 postpaid. Family Guidex, 
P. O. Box 829-W, Annapolis, Maryland. 


START A PLEASANT PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 
Valuable complete details telling how to become 
a public stenographer, $1.00. N. Douglas, 71-05 
37th Ave., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from writers who have 
been experimenting with the sayirigs of Krishnam- 
urti for a number of years. Max Lange, 2201 E. 
Virginia Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 


BOOKS—Save money; 
juveniles (stamp). 
Los Angeles 54, 


best sellers; complete line; 
Box 3253, Terminal Annex, 
Calif. 


OPERATE YOUR OWN CLIPPING SERVICE— 
Operate your own reminder service; details 50c. 
Barry, 5 Park Square, Boston 16. 


ER .. A-HEM—A rather shy guy, ’id like some 
correspondence, if any body ’id care to write... 
Pretty please? Box H-3. 


MALE WRITER, 38, wishes «Southern California 
typist-collaborator for radio and film plays. Box 
44, Pico; Calif. 


WILL BE YOUR MEMORY. Will 


I remind you 
of 25 dates per year for $2. Up to 51 dates, 
$5 yearly. Counselor, 3369 Lenox Rd., N. E., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


NEED PRINTING? Ask quotations, stating quantity. 
Good work, Valley Printers, Cassville, Wis. 


ATTENTION WRITERS in search of a plot! I’ll 
furnish the plot—you write the story. Each 
plot is clever, original material. $5.00 each; only 
you own it. Never re-sold. Write Linda Worth, 
Box 5225, Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles, 
California. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short-short story. Sell 
what you write, $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penn. 


THREE THOUSAND new and used correspondence 
courses; books. Large bargain list, 10c. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Penn. 
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Unlimited number 
Free details. FORGET-ME-NOT, 5 Park 
Square, Boston 16. 


CONFIDENTIAL REMINDERS! 
of dates. 


NEED AN EMOTIONAL BOOST? Receive my 


comforting weekly letter, cleverly composed, 
friendly, encouraging, $4.00 monthly. George C. 
Burnett, 1238 Fitzwater Street, Philadelphia 47, 


Pennsylvania. 


VERY attractive divorcee, aged 38, would like to 
hear from men aged 38 to 50; prefer the cosmo- 
politan type with plenty of ego, education and 
health. Interested in cultural things, informal, 
gracious living. Send snapshot. Box H-4. 


PRODUCERS—Latest plays, filmic treatments write 
JWR POB, 7226 Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


AMAZING — ASTONISHING — UNBELIEVABLE— 
The truth revealed to you through your own 
handwriting. Not a chart. Your own handwriting 
personally analyzed and individually typed. Special 
offer for $1.00. Send $1.00 to Capitol Handwriting 
Analysis, P. O. Box 562, Newark, N. J. 


CURRENT BUYING MARKETS — A list of: 100 
filler markets, 25c; 300 verse markets, 50c; 60 
song publishers, 25c; 100 cartoon markets, 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets, 10c; 75 short- 
short markets, 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
—s Company, P. O. Box 7306-D, Houston 8, 

exas. 


LIVE SUCCESSFULLY—Psychologist helps you! 
Your troubles analyzed and recommendations 


given. Confidential. Write fully. Dr. Haynes, 1729 
Que., Washington 9, D. C 


STUDY JOURNALISM, ART, CARTOONING, Adver- 
tising, mail order; at low cost. Bargain list used 
courses free. Publishers’ Exchange, Box 592-WD, 
Springfield, Ill. 

IDEAS? 


CARTOONISTS! GAG Free prospectus! 
Kleinman, 25-31-L 30th Road, Astoria 2, N. Y. 


CHARLES CARSON WROTE IT. Writer’s Digest 
sells it. “‘Let’s Write About You.” The book all 
writers need, $2.00. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles, 7, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00 We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


DISCRIMINATIVE GENTLEMEN—Born October 
24, November 2, 1899; December 23-31, 1902; 
March 1-April 17, 1903; November 23-30, 1904; 
(all dates inclusive); invited to correspond with 
personable young woman. Box H-2. 





HONEST, sincere young woman has unusual true 
life story material for novel, play desires collab- 
oration. Marion Richardson, Gen. Delivery, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


JACK WOODFORD’S best novels: Possessed, Male 
and Female, Illegitimate, Iris, Strangers in Love, 
The Temptress, new editions, unexpurgated, $2.00 
each. Save C.O.D. fee; remit with order. F. N. 
Davis, 94 East 57 St., Brooklyn 3, New York. | 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penn. 
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“NIA COURSE, $25; speedwriting course, $20. Box 
685, Poulsbo, Washingten.” 


WHAT CARTOON AGENT wants co-operation with 
versatile gag writer? State proposition fully. 
Al Harper, Carpinteria, Calif. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full 
time, home or office, in a New Duplicating Service 
fer advertisers. Your name on a postcard will 
bring full particulars. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle- 
18-A, Wisconsin. 


JEWEL AlID—Cleans, polishes jewelry; cleans 
diamonds and precious stones; polishes gold, silver, 
platinum, palladium; liquid. Red for gold and all 
yellow metals. White for silver and all white 
metals. State color, 50c size. Edward C. Leon- 
hardt, Route 1, Madison 4, Wisconsin. 








ARTICLE MARKETS—z20 agriculture, 15c; 40 art, 
30c; 20 biography, 15c; 25 books, 20c; 25 Cath- 
olic affairs, 20c; 25 current affairs, 20c; or all for 
$1.00. Covering seven English-speaking coun- 
tries. No stamps or coins. D. Wilpred, BM/JRZB, 
London, W.C.I. 





TWO PLOT OUTLINES—Setting, characters, con- 
flict climax; 25c, coin! L. B. Russell, Rt. 2, 
Breckenridge, Texas. 





100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS—DIME! 
Homework Publications, desk B, 814 44th Ave- 
nue, San Francisco. 


IS THERE AN ATTRACTIVE, educated lady in the 
the professional business fields interested in con- 
sidering possible marriage with an ambitious, nice- 
looking news writer? He’s 30, tall, broad-minded 
in all respects, non-drinker and holds a _ good- 
paying position. If sincerely interested, write in 
strictest confidence, to Box H-1. 


QUALIFIED CORRESPONDENT AND COLUMNIST 
for Nationally distributed Weekly Trade Journal 
desires one more account preferably an East- 
ern or Mid-western Trade Magazine for South- 
ern California news coverage. Herbert Lowell, 
634 South Gramercy Place, Los Angles, Calif. 


WISH CORRESPOND MYSTIC—Souls, nature-lov- 
ers, cheap-diet enthusiasts; writer seeking great 
ideal? Help Theodore Dufur, Banning, California, 
finance personals. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME in spare time! Free 
literature. Barry, 5 Park Square, Boston 16. 


METAL COIN; dollar size, having Lord’s prayer 
on one side, verse of scripture, John 3:16 on 
other side. Nice gift to friends or children. 
Only 20c each; coin. Edward C. Leonhardt, Route 
1, Madison 4, Wisconsin. 


DISCOURAGED? Consult mental scientist and 
psychologist; 35 years experience; individual at- 
tention; state problem. Dr. Anna Case West, 
Mount Morris, Pa. 





IF YOU CAN’T make money with your typewriter, 
ave fun! Create numberless combinations never 
designed into the keyboard. Fascinating booklet, 
“Typewriter Hi*Jinks,” shows you how! Send 
25c in coin. Continental Publications, P. O. Box 
2343, Denver 1, Colorado. 


BEGINNERS—SURE CHECKS, $1. Refunded if dis- 
satisfied. F. Summers, Tarkio, Missouri. 


PLEASANT, Profitable Home Business: Run “Anni- 
versary Reminder Service.” Folio containing de- 
tailed instructions for operating unique service 
sent for $1.00. P. S. Powers, 181 Main Street, 
New Britain, Conn. 








LETTERS OF HAPPINESS and love offered by ex- 
Pperienced mental healer, direct; or make-believe 
from lost beloved ones, or imagined ideals, to bring 
Curative Joy into lives of lonesome or physically 
disabled, both sexes, all ages. Limited number of 
applicants. Monthly fees $1 and up. Write to 
Rafael Santoris, Aparado. Postal 789, Monterrey 
N. L., Mexico. 


JANUARY, 
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Free MAGAZINE 


FOR WRITERS . « o | tees 


If you would like to earn | 
money by writing, or if you 
already write for pay, you 
owe it to yourself to send 
for FREE copy of WRITER'S » - 
UIDE—the fastest-grow- | 
ing, most comprehensive | 
magazine of its type pub- 
lished. Nationally known | 
writers tell you how to get} 
ideas, write and sell them. } 
Lists over 500 active buyies | ¥ 
markets with editors’ needs, | bse 
names and addresses, Sup- kal 
ply of FREE copies —_ 
so send for your copy T' ~ 
DAY! Penny —— ua do. subscribe today! 
42 ay: only $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
NO M ONEY now! Write today! 


WRITER'S GUIDE e 200-T66 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! | 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 


and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 

writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 

ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 
DON ULSH 


144 E, 40th St. Dept. W New York 16, N. Y. 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1947 PRIZE 
ea et Md prizes, $25, Poetry Poet Contest, 
etc will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
cir’ HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 

624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








HELEN R. GIRVIN AGENCY 


Founder-Dir. L. A. Book & Author Club 
Offers 
Expert Advice and Service 


Through our Literary Editor and Critic. Complete and 


comprehensive criticism and re will be mailed po fl 
$2.50 up to 2000 words; $5.00 script up to 5000 words; 
$1.00 for each thousand words from 5000 to 15,000. pecial 
rates on longer manuscripts or books. Accompany your 
mss. with money order or Cashier’s check. 


ADDRESS: 8853 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Prompt, accurate work by experienced typist 
40c—1000 words 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 








SONG POEM WRITERS 


Write today for our attractive offer and free 
booklet "Getting Ahead In Songwriting.” 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


WRITERS MARKET 














_ Second Class Magazines 


American Championship Crosswords, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 3. Walter H. 
Holze, Editor. “We are looking for short-short 
stories which, in approximately 1300 words, 
build up a mystery and develop all the clues 
necessary to solve it—then have it stop short 
and give our readers an opportunity to see if 
they can find the culprit—winding up with ap- 
proximately 300 words in which the story reaches 
its conclusion and explains who did it, why, 
and what the clues were. We prefer stories 
which in some way utilize a crossword puzzle, a 
cipher, a cryptogram, or a misspelled word to 
effect a solution to the crime, but are also in- 
terested in the regular type of detective mystery 
‘whodunits’. Payment is $25.00, on publication, 
for all rights for all such stories accepted and 
printed.” 


The American Foreign Service Fournal, c/o 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. Henry 
S. Villard, Chairman of the Editorial Board. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use articles dealing with any angle of the 
American diplomatic or consular service, or ma- 
terial of interest to Foreign Service Officers ; 
should be non-political and non-controversial. 
Length, 2500 to 3000 words long. Very few 
travel articles. We buy photographs, but very 
little fiction or poetry. Report in three weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word, on acceptance.” 


Brooklyn Digest Magazine, Times Building, 
852 Cypress Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. Nino 
Lo Bello, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use original 
articles dealing only with personalities from 
Brooklyn who have made good, 1000 words or 
less. Also one short story a munth with the 
plot having a direct bearing with Brooklyn, 700 
to 1000 words. We accept some verse occasion- 
ally with Brooklyn theme only. Report in one 
week. Payment is 5c a word, ten days after 
publication.” 


California House and Gardens, P. O. Bin U, 
Seaside, Calif. Edward S. Hosack, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use homemaking, home building, gardening, 











financing, etc., stories and articles, up to 1500 


words. All material subject to editing as to 
length and subject matter. Buy photographs, 
but very little poetry. Report in 3 months. Pay- 
ment is lc a word.” 


Cross-Words @ Contest News, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 3. Walter H. Holze, 
Editor. “Same requirements and rate of pay as 
American Championship Crosswords.” 


Dime and a Half Crosswords, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 3. Walter H. Holze, 
Editor. “Same requirements and rate of payment 
as American Championship Crosswords.” 


Fifty Crosswords, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 3. Walter H. Holze, Editor. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as American 
Championship Crosswords.” 


Filibuster, 1921 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Warren E. Blanding, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use non-formula stories up to 3000 words for 
intelligent, literate readers. No _hearts-and- 
flowers. Advisable for writers to submit article 
ideas first. We buy a limited quantity of poetry 
of high literary value, but no photographs. Re- 
port in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment is up to $50.00 
on publication.” 


Hobo News, 115-118 W. 52nd Street, New 
York City 19. Cliff Mack, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
stories and articles of 600 words. Sometimes 
buy poetry and photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” - 


judy’s, 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
16, Ill. Capt. Will Judy, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use three good 
stories each month, from 800 to 1600 words, 
preferably around 1300 words. Also articles on 
any subject of current interest in politics, bus- 
iness, personal improvement, etc. In the market 
for really good cartoons—not the amateur, kin- 
dergarten efforts of many ambitious cartoonists. 
No photographs or poetry. Report within 30 
days. Payment is 1%42c a word, on acceptance.” 


Natural History Magazine, 79th Street and 
Central Park West, New York City 24. Ed- 
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ward Weyer, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly except 
July and August; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We use articles up to 5000 words on natural 
science, wildlife, geology, primitive man, etc. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in about two weeks. Payment is 3c a word ; 
up to $5.00 for photos.” 

Southland Magazine, Box 2, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Boyd Eugene Taylor, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use fiction of 
higher type with Southern background. Also 
personal experience travel stories of trips or 
vacations in South, and character or success 
stories on unusual Southerners. Poetry and 
photographs bought. Report in one week. Pay- 
ment is $5 to $75 for stories and articles and $2 
to $25 each for photos, on acceptance. Poetry is 
$2 and up, with a $25 quarterly award for best 
Southern poem.” 

Springfield Amusement Guide, 214% S. Sixth 
Street, Springfield, Ill. T. F. Lutger, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly ; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use 200 to 500 word articles on beauty 
hints, fact and anecdotal articles on timely 
topics, humorous stories, articles on sports, styles, 
ideas, suggestions, and special features of gen- 
eral interest. Return postage must be sent if 














COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "Thanks to you, my 
pal. You were swell," writes 3S 
D. B. Hitchens of Washington, fA 
to whom | have just sent two 
book contracts—in the same 2 
envelope! Advance on one, BZ 
$500; on the other, $750; more . A 
about these later. A good 
start for the year. 

ROUND UP—1946: As we go to press, December 
1946, not all returns are in—but 1946, in spite of 
an acute paper shortage, has been far and away 
the best book year for my clients. 

THE RECORD: Motion picture sale of one of my 
books for a million dollar production; several ad- 
vances of $1,000, $750 and $500; two $750 advances 
on the basis of outlines alone; special book club 
selection; radio, British rights, Spanish, French, South 
American, and Australian rights placed. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | 
have placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books 
than | can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls 
that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your 
book lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's 
a@ nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
If your book is good enough | shall offer it on my custo- 
mary commission basis. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 


BARNES, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREEN- 
BERG, and many others. | shall be glad to discuss your 
book project with you. 





January, 1947 
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YOUR LIFE 


IN 1947 


Pay Off Time 


You can do in 1947 what you might have 
done in 1946—but didn't. Maybe it wasn't 
our fault. There WAS a paper shortage— 
Cut there won't be in 1947. The fabulous 
publishing business of 1947 will help a lot of 
writers—but only those who know their true 
markets. 

Maybe you won't be able to hit some of 
the high spots reached by my clients in 1946, 
such as a $3,500 sale to the LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL; but a lot of people who, came 
to me as beginners, and for whom | found 
their true markets, cashed in handsomely. 

For example, the Florida writer who started 
one year ago at $60 a story and now gets 
no less than $200; the New York author who 
appeared in the WOMAN'S HOME COM.- 
PANION last September, who now gets 6c 
a word from other magazines and has orders 
for two books; the Connecticut author who 
averages over $500 a month on articles and 
now has a serial order; the New Jersey 
author who earns over $800 a month for 
novelettes; and those who made their first 
sales in 1946, like the author for whom | 
sold three stories about one character, and 
is now launched on a series. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing 
of your manuscripts are: $1 per thousand words for the 
first 5,000 of any script; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. Remember that my work with thousands 
of authors has made every one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your best manuscript now and 
be sure to tell me about yourself.* 


*My Zone Number is !7. 





A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








“PLOT TO 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing’ of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot all ready 
to be written. Plotto contains an infinite 
number of plots: more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully ‘classified 
for convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


Buy PLOTTO today and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. 
Established 1919 














FINGERPRINTS 


Excellent technica! material for crime stories is 
contained in the new book PRACTICAL FINGER- 
PRINTING by the world’s leading expert, B. C. 
Bridges. This book constitutes the most complete, 
authoritative, and up-to-date coverage of finger- 
prints ever published. Indispensable to crime-story 
writers. Money-back guarantee. $4 postpaid. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














BEST WISHES 
FOR 1947 
RED CIRCLE MAGAZINES 


366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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unused articles are to be returned. Buy poetry, 
but no photographs. Report in two weeks, Pay- 
ment is Yc a word, on publication.” 


Sun-Up Magazine, 439 Moore Building, San 
Antonio, Texas. Kenneth Kitch, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
Southern articles, up to 1000 words, on garden- 
ing, landscaping, how-to-make, how-to-do, travel, 
architecture, Southern cooking, etc. All material 
must be timed and slanted for the South’s 
particular needs. We occasionally buy a bit of 
short garden verse, but no fiction. Photos bought, 
8x10 black and white glossies preferred. Report 
varies. Try to make it within two to three weeks. 
Sometimes must check specifically with Southern 
horticultural authorities and it takes longer. 
Rates vary: $2 to $5 for shorts; fees for articles 
vary with author’s subject and background ; 
$2.00 minimum for photos. Most payment made 
on acceptance.” 


Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4, Ill. Hal J. Hazen, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use fiction with the trailer and trailer life back- 
ground, making a strong appeal to people con- 
templating life in a trailercoach with its many 
carefree and happy advantages. The stories can 
range from 500 to 2000 words. Also any article 
describing the various phases of trailer living, 
manufacturing, interesting trips, advantages of 
trailer life, trailering everywhere in the U. S., 
etc., 500 to 2500 words. We use human interest 
photos with the trailer as a background, photos 
to illustrate articles, etc. Some poetry used, but 
not much. Report in two to three weeks. Pay- 
ment is ¥%c a word and $1.00 per photo used, 
on publication. 


Veterans Magazine, 624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. J. R. Evans, Publisher and Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“We use 1000 to 3000-word stories with plot, 
characters, locale, etc., of especial interest to 
present and former U. S. service personnel. Also 
1000 to 3000-word articles on subjects of espe- 
cial interest to veterans and service personnel. 
We buy photographs and gag cartoons, but very 
seldom use poetry. Report in a week to a month. 
Payment-is 2c to 5c a word, on publication ; $5 
to $25 average for gag cartoons; varying 
amounts for photos.” 


The Viewpoint, 3 W. 16th Street, New York 
City 3. Rabbi Morris J. Rothman, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use stories and articles of general Jewish interest, 
1000 words. No photographs or poetry. Report 
in one month. Payment Ic a word.” 


Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los An- 
geles 54, Calif. Phil Townsend Hanna, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. Offi- 
cial publication of ‘tthe Automobile Club of 
Southern California. “Our territory includes 














California, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
and Southwestern Colorado. We want historical, 
biographical, travel, natural science, and outdoor 
recreation articles. Buy photographs and poetry, 


but no fiction. Report in two weeks. Payment 


is 3%c a word, on acceptance.” 


Popular Mechanics and Science 
Magazines 


~ The Canadian Hobby-Craft Magazine, 22 
Woodlawn Ave., East, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
M. C. Gordon, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We want manuscripts 
dealing with the step-by-step construction and 
building or making of hobby ‘and homecraft pro- 
jects, from short items or ideas up to 1500 
words. Prefer to have the articles accompanied 
by working plans or drawings. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in 30 days. 
Payment is %c to lc per published word, on 
publication; plans or drawings, from 50c illus- 
trating an idea up to $3.50 for a set illustrating 
an article; photos, $2.00 per published print.” 


Little Magazines 


View, 1 E. 53rd Street, New York City 22. 
Charles Henri Ford, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
$1.00 a copy; $3.50 a year. Magazine of modern 
literature and art. “We use stories and articles 
up to 3000 words. Photographs and poetry also 
bought. Report in two weeks. Payment is Yc 
a word for prose and 25c a line for poetry, on 
publication.” 


Confession Magazines 


Personal Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. May C. Kelley, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use 5000-word short stories based on problems 
faced by young people today, and poetry from 
4 to 8 lines. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment 
is 2'%2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


True Love and Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Hope Stuart, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
5000- to 6000-word romantic stories written in 
first person. No photographs or poetry. Report 
in ten days. Payment is 2c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 


Detective and Mystery Magazines 


Amazing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Av- 
enue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.20 
a year. “We use fact detective stories and like 
our regular length stories to run from 5000 to 
6000 words, but not over. Also use ‘stories and 
articles from 1000 to 2000 words. Stories must 
have crime angle, detective work pointed up, 
and/or mystery and suspense. Stories with O. 
Henry twist very desirable. Buy photographs, 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 








Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 
P.O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Sta., 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
PROFESSIONAL Constructive, practical 
criticism of mss. Indi- 
INDIVIDUAL vidual assignments and 
training for beginning 
TRAINING writers. Personal collab- 
FOR WRITERS rations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 
Cincinnati Classes 
Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. *¢ 
All mss. except novels, returned within 
10 days. 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 
50c per 1,000 words 
Mailed Flat 
GERTRUDE KITAY 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


800 Lenox Rd. 








| LIKE YOUR STORY 


Or I don’t like it! I'll tell you which—and why, Omni- 
vorious Bookworm will read your script and give you 
detailed reader-reaction. No so called criticism—just one 
reader and how your brain child impresses him. Are 
you writing for fun—or to please readers? Any ms. up 
to six thousand words, two-fifty plus return postage. 


H. R. SHIELDS 


29 Front Keeseville, N. Y. 








ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 


156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 











I'LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 


able rates. Particulars FREE! 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D 211 S. Valley New Uim, Minn. 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 


book pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphiet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


an 
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Write Plays For Money amateur snarket (high 
schools and colleges). 
who shows you 





Learn how from a selling _playwright 


step-by- step in his book ‘Writing For the —a 
Stage.”’ Clear, ‘7 informative. Price, $3 postpaid, 
including ONE YEAR CONSULTATION PORIVI. 
LEGE. oni. guarantee. 


Clark Willard, P.O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 











EVERY WRITER CAN AFFORD THIS BOOK 
MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Davison Sledge 
NO WRITER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT! 


Now—at last! a book that answers every question of how 
to prepare and submit MSS. Written by the foremost 
author’s typist . . . Adopted by the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master School, State Libraries, correspondence schools for 
writers, and many other public and private organizations 

. . Recommended by Jack Woodford, Charles Carson, 
Robert Marlowe, and other noted writers... an edi- 
cated to all writers everywhere! Postpaid—only $2.00. 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
-.. @. Drawer 7306-D Houston 8, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscript typing 50c per thousand 
words, one carbon free. 


MAUDE REYNOLDS 
137 West 6th St. Eugene, Oregon 


YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem, our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with : — useful Rhyming Dictionary 
wili be sent to you, 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Iil, 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 




















Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 











ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women us: 
ot fmm eg in their work, — substantia! 
3 in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- 
nating they start using it to add te their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others establish‘! ng pro rofit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


poe eenteo cetege he A PROFESSION 
More and more ice use grapho analysis handlin; cueyecte 
and criminals. ey understand how criminais think. Their 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only: school in world de- 
voted to offers thorough 










training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
less of roars even! five small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRA LYST, illustrated jemeee. personal 
aries 4 offer, AL. Must be 21 or 
over. Address A. I. G. A. Inc., 402" Nook, Missouri. 
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but no poetry or fiction. Report in one week. 
Payment is 1c to 2¥ac a word, on acceptance.” 

Bernarr Macfadden’s Detective Magazine, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. William H. 
Toumey, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use 3000-6000 word stories 
of actual criminal cases, preferably murder, in 
which the trial has been completed and the case 
legally and officially closed. Want detailed, 
factual accounts of these cases, with suspense 
throughout and presented in chronological se+ 
quence. Emphasis should be on detective and 
investigative work rather than theory. Case 
should be followed through from discovery of 
crime to sentencing of guilty. Only in excep- 
tional instances will unsolved cases be considered. 
Also use articles dealing with personalities and 
events in the general field of criminology, from 
a short take to a full length article; length 
depends on merits of subject matter. Detailed 
outline should be forwarded to ‘the editors on 
all longer pieces and, when possible, a listing of 
pictures obtainable. Report in approximately 
two weeks. Payment is 2c to 5c a word and 
$5.00 for each photo used.” 

Best True Fact Detective Cases, 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York City 16. Ruth Beck, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We use fact de- 
tective stories, 5000 words. Current cases pre> 
ferred. Query editor before submitting copy. 
Use photographs, but no poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 1c to 2c a word, on accept- 
ance; $5.00 each for photos, after publication.” 

Black Book Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 
12 issues. “We use a 30,000-word lead novel 
featuring the Black Bat, written on assignment ; 
several short, fast-action, detective-crime stories 
not over 6000 words long. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Complete Detective Cases, 366 Madison Av- 


enue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a 
year. “We use fact detective stories, preferring 


5000 word length; will use an occasional 6000 
word story, but that is limit. Can also use 
short articles and stories, 1000 to 2000 words. 
Detective angle, and mystery or. surprise end- 
ing. Buy photographs, but no poetry or fiction. 
Report in a week. Payment is 1¥%c to 2¥%c a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Confidential Detective Cases, 241 Church 
Street, New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a 
year. “We use true fact detective stories, 3000 
to 5000 words. Prefer unusual cases with strong 
mystery element. Also in the market for amus- 
ing shorts, dealing with crime, of approximately 
1000 words. We want articles of approximately 
1500 to 3000 words about outstanding people 























































































. in the field of criminology, especially women. 
¢ Writer must be able to supply art. Buy photo- 
35 graphs, but no poetry. Report in ten days. Pay- 
H. ment is 2c a word, on acceptance; photos, on 
é publication.” 

es Craig Rice Crime Digest and Movie Mystery 
oa Magazine, 913 N. La Cienega Blvd., Hollywood 
od 46, Calif. “Due to market conditions, we have 
d, had to discontinue the publication of these two 
od magazines. There are several issues now in the 
= making, but beyond these we cannot go until 
d the magazine market improves.” 

se ' Detective Novel Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
of New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
i rector. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
1. for 12 issues. “We use a book-length published 
d detective story in each issue; several fast-action 
a detective-crime stories not over 6000 words long. 
h No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
d 10 days to two weeks. Payment is.lc a word 
‘a and up, on acceptance.” 

f Exposé Detective, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
y York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. Issued 
d bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.20 a year. “Same 


requirements and rate of payment as Amazing 
| Detective Cases.” 

G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial ‘Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
; issues. “We use a 25,000-word lead novel fea- 
) turing Dan Fowler, F.B.I. agent extraordinary, 
written by consignment; an 8,000-word detec- 


a 
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tive novelette; several fast-action, detective- 
crime short stories not over 6000 words long. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Human Detective Cases, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, Editor: 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Confiden- 
tial Detective Cases.” 

Inside Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. W. A. Swanberg, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
true storieés of crime investigation under official 
by-line, if possible, 1000-5000 words, stressing 
mystery and detective work. No fiction. Photo- 
graphs bought. Payment is 4c a word and $5 
for photos, on acceptance.” 

Leading Detective Cases, 366 Madison Av- 
enue, New York City 17. Robert E, Levee, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.20 
a year. “Same requirements and rate of pay- 
ment as Amazing Detective Cases.” 

Mystery Book Magazine, Mystery Club, Inc., 
10 E. 40th Street, New York City 16. Leo Mar- 
gulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We use shorts from 1000 to 
6000 words, novelettes from 7000 to 30,000 
words, and novels up to 50,000 words. All orig- 
inal mystery fiction; no reprints. Non-fiction 
written by special assignment. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c 
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Here is the Easiest Way te 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 


ous experience neces- -FREE- 


sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 


first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.”’ 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 

REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








FREE 


WHY not learn to type your own letters and manuscripts 
in leisure moments at home? You may have LESSON 
ONE of our Simplified Rhythmic Touch Typewriting 
Course absolutely FREE. A post card request will bring 
this Free 6-page Lesson to you at once. 


apy wrod INSTITUTE 


829 Chamb e Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Give your manuscript the professionally typed appear- 
ance that may be the difference between sale and 
rejection. Immediate service. Original and free car- 
bon mailed flat with your manuscript. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Fifty cents per 1000 words. 


NORMAN SILBERT 
2066 Creston Ave. New York 53, N. Y. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POETRY 


Incorporated 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training. 
Correspondence Courses 
{Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A.B., Director 
87 River Street Boston 6, Massachusetts 








Learn to write 


RADIO COMEDY SCRIPT 
Big Demand Big Money 
Complete Bet of Ten Easy Les ssons 
FOR BEGINNERS 


All the answers by experienced Network Writer 
Not a long drawn out course 
COMPLETE, $4.95 


mited number. Mail check or M. 0. today 
LEE FERGUSON, RFD 1, Little Falls, New Jersey 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate and prompt service. Minor cor- 
rections. Carbon copy if requested. Entire manu- 
script proof read. Fifty cents 1000 words. Dis- 
count on novels. 


ROSE ILONA UR 


#6 Burlington St. Carteret, N. J. 
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a word and up, on acceptance.” 

National Detective Cases, 366 Madison Av- 
enue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.20 
a year. “Same requirements and rate of pay- 
ment as Amazing Detective Cases.” 


New Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Ejler Jakobsson, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
4000-6000 word shorts and 10,000-25,000 word 
novelettes. Strongly dramatic crime action sto- 
ries, good motivation necessary. Also use occa- 
sional true crime cases up to 3000 words. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in ten days. 
Pay good rates, on acceptance.” 


The Phantom Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use a 45,000-word lead novel 
featuring the Phantom Detective, written by 
assignment; several fast-action, detective-crime 
stories not over 5000 words long. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 
2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 
12 issues. “We use a 15,000-word lead novelette, 
two novelettes from 8000 to 10,000 words, and 
several short fast-action detective-crime short 
stories not over 6000 words long. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 
2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Revealing Detective Cases, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 
Confidential Detective Cases.” 


Ten Detective Aces, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. A. A. Wyn, Editor; Donald A. 
Wollheim, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. ‘“This is one of the oldest 
and leading action-type detective short story 
magazines. We use two novelettes of 8000 to 
10,000 words per issue and eight short stories 
ranging from short-shorts of 1400-3000 words to 
regular short stories of 3000-6000 words. Our 
stress is on action in the solution of the crime 
or mystery, preferring our protagonists to be 
placed in danger personally. Locale must be in 
the “‘U. S. A. at present time. Variety of local 
color and characterization is always sought. 
New writers are always given sympathetic read- 
ing. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report 
in about two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 
12 issues. “We use a 15,000 to 20,000 word lead 
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novel, two 8000- to 10,000-word novelettes, 
and several fast-action, detective-crime short 
stories not over 6000 words. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

Thrilling Mystery Novel, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use a book-length published 
detective novel; short stories not. over 6000 
words, All stories must be of detective type and 
fast-action, but they can be mystery stories with 
a touch of the eerie as long as there is a strong 
down-to-earth explanation and crime solution. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

True Police Cases, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City 18. Horace Brown, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use all fact 
cases, 500 to 20,000 words. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction of poetry. Report in ten days. 
Payment is 3c a word minimum, on acceptance.” 


Women in Crime, 114 E, 32nd Street, New 
York City 16. Ruth Beck, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy. “We use sensational fact 
detective stories with a female angle. Also ar- 
ticles on well-known women in the world of 
crime. Query editor before submitting copy. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 1¥%c to 2c a 
word.” 


Book Publishers 


The Odyssey Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. ‘We publish only non-fic- 
tion. The time required to report on a man- 
uscript is governed largely by our interest in it 
and the importance of the book. Ordinarily we 
report within two weeks if reasonable consider- 
ation can be given within that time. No books 
bought outright. Payment on royalty basis 
only.” 

Ives Washburn, Inc., 29 W. 57th Street, New 
York City 19. George Libaire, Editor. “We 
publish novels, serious works, memoirs, 75,000 
words. Also non-fiction, and junior fiction. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 


American Law and Lawyers, 534 Sycamore 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Rowland Shepard, 
Editor. Issued weekly. “We use news relating 
to activities of Bar, court decisions on new 
questions, new legislation of national interest, 
and material likely to be of interest to lawyers. 
Seldom buy photographs. Payment is 2c to 4c 
a line.” 

The Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South Street, 
Boston, Mass. W. C. Hatch, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
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REWRITE Magazine 


The Writers’ Magazine That Writers Want! 


You can tell a Good Magazine by its subscription 
turn-over. Ours is very small! Writers who rea 
REWRITE stay with it year after year. 

The ‘Reason? Because REWRITE tells You how to 
hit better markets and more of them! Because 
REWRITE shows you specifically what’s wrong with 
your ms., and what to do about it. Because REWRITE’s 
market tips are Exclusive. 

REWRITE is GUARANTEED! By buying a gener- 
ous sample (see below) you help us to give writers 
more at less cost, Geaeaes REWRITE is not published 
for our personal ’profit. If you don’t like REWRITE, 
we will refund your money unconditionally. Most 
writers say they ‘“‘wouldn’t be without REWRITE.” 


ORDER TODAY! 
Subscription, $2.00 per yegr. Single copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00. Trial Bundles (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues, $1.00. 15 — $2.00. 
Old: 15 issues, $1.00. 25 issues, $1.50 
NO Free Sample Copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 

We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
lowest prices. Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a set 
of 25 (50 One Fold Size Envelopes) or 20 (40 Flat Size 
Envelopes) or 30 (60 Two Fold Size Envelopes) today. 
$1 postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. Larger Savings 
on Larger orders. 


THE WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 

No dues, no minimum buys. Yet members get Book 
Dividends on All Book Purchases. The rate has recently 
been doubled! Read about it in REWRITE, and save 
up to 20%! 

THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Why 
a mss. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
lm words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No postcards. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed”’ 
policy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 
It pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National! Institution Since 1929 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate. First copy Hammermill, 20-pound 
bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar, if desired. Proof read. 
Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 words. Poetry Ic per 
line. Please enclose return postage. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave. Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
to 


scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me 
render that assistance Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 
by me. Editors, agen ts and clients highly praise my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES Free office report on one 
short story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 











THE HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


Solve Your Rejection Problems 
Send a cord oot for yearly criticism service rates: 
Individuals or Writing Groups. 


HIGHLAND PARK P. O. BOX 3471 
DETROIT 3 MICHIGAN 
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product. 
costs. 


FREE! 


students are America's 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current con- 
tests, judging slant, entries that won, complete 
HOW TO WIN WRITEUPS, analyses Sponsor's 
SEND ONLY 10c to cover handling 


LEARN TO WIN! FIND OUT HOW! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., 


WIN CASH ~> CARS 


An interesting folder describing 
the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 
IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 


WRITE NOW! 


biggest winners. 


Get 


Dept. WD 






















NEED HELP? 


Let us help you save time, speed up sales, with ideas and 
information from a wide variety of publications selected 
to fit your needs— 
supplies, typing and editing—a complete service for writers. 
ree: our January issue of 
information and prize offers to writers. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 
4510 Wyoming 


-fillers, facts, fiction 


‘Clippings”’ 


Printing, writers’ 


with valuable 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 





















sell your manuscript. 
years of experience can help you. 


48¢ per 1000 words. 


1913 Rhodes Street 


TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper he - 
Stenography is my forte. 


HAZEL HAUG 


Carbon free. 


Arlington, Virginia 
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Daring ... revealing... 


“THE EASIEST WAY 
TO WRITING SUCCESS" 


by Foy Evans 


Also by Foy Evans: 
“LET'S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS" 


All writers should own this information-packed 


book. It charts the way to BIG MONEY in 
the short-short field. POSTPAID: $2. 


BROCHURES OF LASTING INTEREST: 


What every young writer should know ... 
Reveals WHAT to write and HOW to write 
it to EARN from $100 to $200 per month in 
your SPARE TIME. Postpaid: $1. 


. Plotting the Short-Short........... . .25¢ 
. Start Fast and Sell Quicker. . ..25¢ 8 
. Revision—Cut Your Way into Print.-.......... 25c 
Latest Short-Short Markets 25c 
The Non-fiction Short-Short 25c 
. Picture Stories Pay Big Money 25c 
How to Be a Newspaper Columnist 25c 
How to Write About Yourself 25c 
Any 5 for $1.00. All 8 for $1.50. 
BULLDOG PUBLISHERS 
Box 689 Athens, Ga. 
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constructive articles, 1200 to 1500 words, on 
modern deluxe shoe repair establishments. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Shoe Service Magazine, 4 N. 8th Street, St. 
Louis 1, Mo. Mary Ellison, Editor.’ Issued 
monthly ; free to members’ customers; $2.50 a 
year for people outside the Shoe Service Indus- 
try. Official publication of National Leather 
and Shoe Finders Assn. “We use articles on all 
aspects of Shoe Service Shop operation, with 
particular emphasis on modern merchandising 
methods for the small shop, but with direct ap- 
plication to our trade. Also ‘shop articles’ deal- 
ing with outstanding shops, on assignment after 
investigation of shop. Buy one to three action- 
shots directly tied in with article. Report within 
four weeks. Payment is 1¥%c a word, on publi- 
cation ; $3 to $5 or more for sketches of layout, 
photos, etc., if acceptable.” 

The Welding Engineer, 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. T. B. Jefferson, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles, usually 1500 to 2000 words, on 
welding and cutting and related processes. Must 
be illustrated. Buy photographs only when they 
pertain to articles published. No fiction or 
poetry. Report immediately. Payment is ap- 
proximately lc a word, plus $1.50 per photo, 
on publication.” 


D. C. Writers 
Sir: 

The Society of Free Lance Writers meets on 
the second and fourth Thursdays of each month 
at the Mount Pleasant Library in Washington, 
and guests are always welcome at these meetings. 
The purpose of the Society is, of course, to fos- 
ter good writing, and it is geared to be of assist- 
ance to those writers who have laid the founda- 
tions of a writing career and who are either 
writing professionally, or who otherwise show 
considerable promise and effectiveness in their 
work. Because such writers are, almost without 
exception, regular readers of the WriTER’s Dt- 
GEST, we hope that you will again find it possible 
to publish this letter. 

Evert WorRELL Murpny, President, 
Society of Free Lance Writers 
of Washington, 
1440 Meridian Place, N. W. 
Washington 10, D. C. 


WRITING COURSE — $7 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG 
MONEY short-short field from an expert. “Let's 
Write Short-Shorts"’ by Foy Evans is the text upon 
which our streamlined 6-lesson course is based. 
The author planned our course. He will personally 


criticize stories written as assignments in the course. 


We give you absolutely FREE a copy of "Let's 
Write Short-Shorts'"’ when you enroll. Don't delay 
any longer. 


BULLDOG PUBLISHERS 
Dept. WD Box 689 Athens, Ga. 
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Radio 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


ADIO, now in its 26th year of ex- 
R istence, is currently in the spotlight 
as target of public criticism. This 
criticism on general radio programming 
comes from the listeners and press alike. 

These attacks, however, have been too 
general, when they should have been against 
specific programs and specific stations. The 
criticism has not always been discriminating 
enough to enable radio executives to ascer- 

tain the actual discrepancies of program- 
ming, and thus to correct them. 

The networks have set out to do some- 
thing about this rising tide of criticism. Wil- 
liam S. Paley, CBS Board Chairman, has 
just launched a fine new series, “Time For 
Reason—About Radio,” conducted by Ly- 
man Bryson, CBS Counsellor on Public Af- 
fairs (Sundays, 1:30 PM EST). Mr. Paley’s 
key talk was stimulating and constructive, 
and the ensuing programs will deal with all 
the varied facets of radio programming and 
its chief problems. Listeners are urged to 
send their views on radio to Mr. Bryson at 
CBS, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22. The 
other networks are also following suit to 
solve this problem, in the public interest. 

The calibre of the writing in the current 
programs has stimulated much of this criti- 
cism. There is also a great need for the 
re-styling of programs, for listeners are 
tiring of the same old programs, following 
the same set pattern. They want new pro- 
grams with new ideas. Thus the networks, 
producers and ad agencies, besides welcom- 
ing free-lance scripts for current programs, 
are very receptive to the consideration of 
new programs to run serially, bearing stories 
with new and original twists. 

Your idea might be for a daytime serial 
such as “Life Can Be Beautiful,” where 
strong characterization, rather than a whirl- 
wind plot, is essential. Or, your idea might 
be for a night time drama series such as 
“Crime Photographer.” Programs that go 
on in public favor are those built around a 
provocative, intriguing character. These 
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AUTHORS 


Have you ever tried the radio field 


with your stories, novels or plays? 


Do you realize that this market offers 
new revenues to writers of material that 
can be adapted for radio broadcast or 


television? 
Why not invade this profitable field? 


The first step is to ask for further 


particulars. 


a a 


SCOTT CARLETON, EDITOR RADIO DIV. 


BENTEL AGENCY 
6606 Sunset Bivd., 
Hollywood 28, California 








Attention Trade Journal Editors: 


Do you need up-to-the-minute, alert, competent Washing- 
ton coverage? My clients are so happy they will send you 
testimonials as to my ability, initiative and competence, 
if you desire. I can work with you—if you need and want 
a top-flight Washington man. 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 
965 National Press Building Washington 4, D, C. 








FACT OR FICTION? 


Do you want the facts about your writing? 
If so, let us see your work. We will give you a 
straight-from-the-shoulder analysis of your 
material. 


GET CHECKS—NOT REJECTS! 
REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Sales—Criticism—Editing—Ghostwriting 
82-35 Grenfell Ave. Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
(Twenty Minutes from Times Square) 


Virginia 9-7808 








WRITERS SERVICE 


Your~ manuscript typed under writers’ supervision, 
$0.50 per thousand. Minor corrections if requested. 
Research in Romantic Louisiana history, thesis work, 
translations, editing. 

VIEUX CARRE TRANSLATION SERVICE 
534 Governor Nicholls Street, New Orleans 16, La. 
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POST-WAR RADIO OPPORTUNITIES 


to those who can do radio’s jobs! 


STUDY: RADIO WRITING, 
ADVERTISING AND PRODUCTION 
3 outstanding radio courses that pre- 
pare you for top-paying jobs in Radio, 
Television, and F. M. 
Write for Free Details 


ROGER WILLIAMS 
342 Milledge Ter. Athens, Ga. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


By a writer who knows publishers requirements. 
Minor Corrections in Spelling. 
50c per 1000 Words. 


PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 


MILDRED SULLIVAN 
506 So. Broadway Yonkers, N. Y. 





BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. from five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner’s 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars, 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave, St. Louis 12, Mo. 








MONEY IS MADE 


In publicity. Never in years has there been 
a better opportunity to break into the publicity 
and public relations fields. 

My 25 years experience has been telescoped 
for your benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed 
lessons,. perhaps the only personalized, up-to- 
the-minute, publicity mail course offered to 
the student. It is practical, designed to teach 
you to earn money and to function on your 
own as a publicist. 

Send today for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY 
IS PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D. 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 








A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
Manuscript to Marketing: 


@ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, 
juveniles, ete. 

© Intensive marketing to leading publishers throughout 
the world. 

© Creative Editing @ De Luxe Typing 


We specialize in beginners 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
3131 West 92nd Street New York 25, WN. Y. 
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Fiction writer currently published in best 
large-circulation magazines will try to tell 
you how your writing can be made salable 
—if it can be—and, if not, why not. Write 
to me at Box 147, 
VICTORY CENTER POST OFFICE 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
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program series evolve through careful plan- 
ning, writing and rewriting. 

When your program idea is conceived, 
set it down into real, tangible form by pre- 
paring a full outline of ideas with synopsis 
of the first 13 weeks’ plot development. 
Write a few sample scripts. The writing 
therein will do the job of selling the serial 
program, for it is judged by your treatment 
of characterization and dialogue. 

Submit your outline and scripts to a net- 
work, ad agency or producer or to your local 
station, for consideration. Most of them re- 
quire a signed release before they will con- 
sider ideas for new programs. Such a re- 
lease protects themselves and their clients 
against charges of plagiarism in case the 
idea submitted may be duplicated by acci- 
dent or coincidence. Write first for release 
and return it signed with material. 

There is also a need for new ideas for 
unique audience participation shows, such 
as a novel quiz on the type of “Quick As A 
Flash,” or for a bright, witty program such 
as “Leave It To The Girls.” These types 
of program do not involve the lengthy pro- 
cedure of presenting a drama serial with 
sample scripts, etc. They can be submitted 
in a paragraph. 

Norman §S. Livingston, WOR’s Director 
of Commercial Program Operations, with 
17 years’ experience doing just that, believes 
that simplicity is the keynote of new pro- 
gram ideas, and the best ideas are the sim- 
plest yet the most novel. 

“For instance,” he says, “the very popular 
‘Twenty Questions’ is a radio version of the 
common parlor game ‘Animal, Vegetable or 
Mineral.’ It has no tricks — no big produc- 
tion — just sure-fire radio entertainment.” 
His advice to writers presenting new ideas 
is: “First, be sure that the show in mind 
isn’t already on the air—that it can be 
adapted to radio—and that it is really 
something fresh, with a new and original 
twist.” Over a thousand or more ideas are 
submitted to WOR in a year, and a high 
percentage of them are variations on known 
audience participation shows. 


TOMMY TOMLINSON, Columbia 
Square, Hollywood 28, California. 
A MAN NAMED JORDAN, aired Sun- 
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days 5:30 PM PCT over the Columbia 
Pacific network. 

This program series features half-hour 
adventure stories, with an element of mys- 
tery desirable, but not essential. Action and 
character are the two most important ele- 
ments to accent in script. 

Story should be realistic and vitally in- 
teresting, with plausible situations. While 
a strong plot is desired, story should not be 
over-plotted and devious to the exclusion 
of character development. You may make 
use of color via exotic characters and inter- 
national themes — avoidirtg politics, how- 
ever. Tune in to learn its style. 

There are three set characters around 
which to weave your story. Rocky Jordan, 
the central one, has a vague St. Louis. and 
Middle Eastern past. He is a hard-bitten 
realist who owns a bistro in Cairo known as 
the Café Tambourine: “clouded with the 
smoke of oriental tobaccos — with forgotten 
men from the world’s waterfronts — alive 
with the babble of many languages.” Rocky 
is a tough, hard-talking opportunist who 
usually becomes involved in a situation for 
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the money in it. He has a strong sense of 
justice, thus he maneuvers things so the 
right side wins out. 

Sean O’Day, a red-bearded Irish giant, is 
Rocky’s right-hand man. Though older than 
Rocky, Sean is not averse to action. He’s 
been around a lot, is a penetrating judge of 
people, and although not as subtle as Rocky, 
is equally shrewd. He has a good sense of 
humor, and speaks with a brogue — but 
don’t write his lines in dialect. 

Toni Sherwood, a reporter, is the girl in 
Rocky’s life. She is a breezy girl with a king- 
size curiosity. Rocky is not too deeply in- 
volved with her, for he feels she shouldn’t 
be mixed up in his kind of life. Since her 
presence hinders him at times, all is not al- 
ways rosy between them. Her sense of jus- 
tice appeals to him strongly. Toni should 
be used only when needed for the story de- 
velopment. 

Other characters may be created, but 
they should be distinctive and well-defined, 
whether dialect-type or not. 

Story should run 28 minutes, with no 
middle break. Payment — $100 for first 





LITERARY HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 























Sate by arrangement only. 





WHEN YOU NEED HELP with your manu- 
script, you can get it only from a writer. For 16 
years I have sold my literary output, including 
hundreds of magazine stories, two non-fiction 
books, and recently two novels in England. Now 
I am offering this skill and experience to you. 

I have no printed lessons, conduct no school 
or literary agency. I PROVIDE EDITING, 
CRITICISM OR COMPLETE REVISION OF 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT, AS THE INDIVID- 
UAL NEED SUGGESTS. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in a 3,000-word folder. | 





CHARLES 
















601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 
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New Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


More and Better Short Stories, 
Novels, Mysteries, Articles, 
Plays, Wanted for Mag- 
azines, Trade Journals, News- 
papers, Books, Radio and 


Motion Pictures. 
in my life before 


Write It Right— 
starting your and It'll Sell 


nly Never were editors more eager to 
buy. They would rather buy than 
reject. Why? Because their salaries 
depend upon finding good ma- 
terial. 

If your material is not selling 
or paying enough, it may not be 
because you lack talent, but that 
you lack technique or the ability to put human 
interest into your work. 

How to acquire technique—how to create hu- 
man interest—these are the unique features of 
Palmer Training. For 30 years, Palmer has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers 
find the most direct road to recognition and profit 
through fiction training. 


Wins Bonus For Best Story 


‘Palmer Training has been of great help to me... 
The very first lesson was the inspiration for a story which 
I sold to the McClure syndicate. Imagine my pleasure and 
surprise when I received their check, which included an 
extra bonus because my story was considered the best re- 
lease of the week.’-—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 





I had never writ- 
ten a single line 


my _— To- 


. Jarman, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Says Cost Small Compared To Benefits 


“From the first lesson in Short-Story writing to the last 
lesson in Radio and Article Writing, I can say they were 
all interesting, inspiring and constructive . know 
of no investment I ever made that gave me such a helpful 
instruction and guidance.’’—Carl C. Stapp, Champaign, Il. 


Learn at Home 


Since authorship is essentially a matter of home-work, it 
is one of the few arts which can be taught by correspond- 
ence. In your own home, any time, you can apply your- 
self to our complete instruction material and personal, pro- 
fessional ‘coaching. You get actual writing experience to 
develop your own style. Go fast or slow. You learn more 
and save time, money and effort. 


FREE BOOK 


If you want to become a really successful writer, to en- 
joy an ideal part time or full time career, send for free 
book—‘“‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories.’’ It has helped 
hundreds of others—why not you? rite today: Palmer 
Institute of Authorship, Since 1917, 6362 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Desk J22. 





Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
6362 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk J22 

Please send me free illustrated book, ‘“‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories’, explaining how the unique 
features of your training help new writers get started 
and experienced writers increase their income. This 
is confidential, no salesman will call. 


M. 
Mrs. { 
Miss 

Address 

State 


City Zone 
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radio rights only. The standard characters, 
phrases, settings and format remain the 
property of CBS. Outlines may be sub- 
mitted, but complete scripts preferred. Ob- 
tain release from Mr. Tomlinson first, and 
return it to him signed with script. Enclose 


return postage. 
* * 


RADIO STATION WOR, 1440 Broadway, 
New York 18. 

FOR YOUR APPROVAL, aired Satur- 
days, 5:00 PM EST over WOR-Mutual.: 

This fine program, which premiéred re- 
cently, has spearheaded the drive to intro- 
duce programs with truly new ideas and 
techniques. WOR is to be commended for 
taking this significant step in programming. 

Designed as a showcase, this program will 
offer innovations in drama, comedy, musical 
and other original types of show each week. 
The programs will be judged solely on the 
basis of listener’s reaction. Those which 
gain popular favor will be created into pro- 
gram series of their own. 


Jock McGregor, noted WOR Producer- 
Director, expertly handles the difficult as- 
signment of Presentation, proving his versa- 
tility. Mr. McGregor informs me that he 
is eager to receive ideas and sample scripts 
for new programs. There’s no limit to the 
type or range, but they must make good 
radio fare,#whether they are of a construc- 
tive educational vein or sheer entertain- 
ment. He will judge them by what they 
have to offer on a serial basis. Half-hour 
length preferred, but 15-minute scripts also 
considered, for some shows will be broken 
into two parts. 


If your idea is for gripping dramatic 
serial, clarify the idea sharply with a brief 
but well-developed outline. No synopsis of 
first 13 weeks’ plot development needed 
here. If your idea is for a novel audience 
participation show, quiz or new type of 
discussion panel, a one-paragraph outline 
is sufficient, without scripts. Good examples 
of novel types of show along this line are: 
“Can You Top This?,” “Winner Take All,” 
“Juvenile Jury,’ “Break The Bank,” 
“Broadway Talks Back,’ and “Stump The 
Authors.” 

On ‘the first broadcast, Ted Brown, a 

















WOR announcer, offered a unique group of 
satires in monologue form, sparked by mu- 
sic. Sylvan Levin conducts the orchestra. 


Obtain release from WOR first, and re- 
turn it signed with your material to Mr. Mc- 
Gregor. Enclose return postage. 

* * * 
MCA ARTISTS, LTD. 9370 Burton Way, 
Beverly Hills, California. 

STARS OVER HOLLYWOOD, aired 
Saturdays, 12:30 PM EST over CBS. 

This program uses a wide variety of 
scripts—romance, adventure, mystery, melo- 
drama, sports, etc. Special preference is 
given to comedy-dramas with a strong ro- 
mantic theme and story. The boy-and-girl 
romance is desirable, but need not be the 
dominant theme of the play. Slant play 
toward woman interest, for they are the 
predominant listeners. 

Since there are no set characters around 
which to write, you may create your own. 
Write about average people and their daily 
trials and tribulations. Have no more than 
4-6 characters. Hollywood stars play the 
leads, so there should be a prominent star- 
ring role for an actor or actress or Ingénue, 
Juvenile or Character type of performer. 

Script should be expertly written and 
well-constructed. Divide play into 2 equal 
Acts with a combined playing time of 21-22 
minutes. Act 1 should end on a high note 
of suspense. Act 2 should carry out the plot 
and end with a strong climax. By dividing 
each Act into 4 or 5 short scenes the pro- 
duction has an aliveness that makes for 
better listening. Keep play building right 
up to last curtain, with no loose ends. 

Now for taboos ; Sordidness, Over-Drink- 
ing, Propaganda, War, Kidnapping, Glorifi- 
cation of Criminals, Offense to Religious, 
Racial or Political Groups. Plays concern- 
ing Broadway or Hollywood actors or 
actresses, millionaires, band leaders and 
other amusement personalities. 


Payment of $100 is made within one week 
after production of play on the air, and they 
ask only for single broadcast rights, All 
other rights remain with the author, who 
receives credit on air. Mark script for 
“Stars Over Hollywood.” Enclose postage. 
Program is sponsored by Bowey’s, Inc., 
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FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


- a wide open FA aggamnnyy for fun and profit. If 


jou en joy readin ; you can learn to write — 

*ve sold COLLIER’S,  WODGE, syndicates. My 
righted GAG- MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send a 
details and FREE LESSON. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Cele. 











A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There's more to successful writing than that. Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot sales 
service are all the luck an author needs. You supply 
the talent—we the service. For complete details write to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue 


New York 18, New, York 
BOOK WRITERS! 








Let my creative re-writing of your novel, or non-fiction 
book, pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. 1 revise, polish, present your material in the 
most appealing and interesting way, and give new life 
to your writings. Returned to you faultlessly typewritten 
and with extra (carbon) copy. Two dollars per thousand 
words. Terms arranged if desired. 

EDITH M. NAILL Box 7 Edgerton, Missouri 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


va LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. 





Washington, D. C. 











SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that speaks for itself. 
4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 
a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 


LAND EDITORS’ CHECKS 
Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 


As a mariner needs a compass, or a pilot a precision 
instrument, so a writer needs a chart based on FUNC- 
TIONAL TECHNIQUE. 

Are you capable of creating three dimensional characters 
that will arouse a strong plot? 

Do you know how to keep the partisan sympathy 
of your reader so that he lives emotionally with your 
characters? 

Do you know where to place the emphasis in your story? 

You will find an ADAMS CHART the guide and aid 
you need. It consists of 1200 or more words of vital ma- 
terial and is a Rough Draft of your story in characteriza- 
tion, action, and emotional conflict. With it before you, 
you write your story, giving it the color of your person- 
ality, your language, your oe of “ere You 
are the finishing artist. WRITING THIS AY BE- 
COMES A PLEASURE WITH AN INCOME.” 


-F REE = rormation 
CECILIA ADAMS 


1612 High St. Des Moines 14, lowa 


Chicago 47, Ill. 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success, for you? 

here is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
you have it, some simple cause prevents your work from 
clicking with the editors you aim for. I can probably 
spot it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University ; William and Mary College, 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of my work 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better. My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and in winning an- 
thology and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. You may order from me my 
two standard textbooks: my Unabridged Rhyming Dic- 


tionary, $3.07, and Poets’ Handbook, $2.60, both post- 
paid 

Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Including all the valuable secondary rights. I offer every 


service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today: 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 


CLEMENT WOOD. Bozenkill. Delanson. N. Y. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How fo write, what to write, and where to sell 
oO courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
For, full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Cerrespondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


néatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 


corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 


Box 243 Chester, W. Va. 








SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


By giving them universal quality. If you love poetry = -— 
write it. e fair to yourself. Learn the laws of the art. 8G 
our Tripple Method and our scientific approach. Let “our = 
perienced teachers, writers, critics help you; then write your- 
self to profit and fame. 

We also Criticise Manuscripts and Review Books. 


Send $1 and 1 poem for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











SONGWRITERS 


Send your best poem, any type, for Free Examina- 
tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write 


for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 


UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 


408-B North H. St. Salem, Indiana 
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makers of Dari-Rich chocolate-flavored 
drink. 

* * * 
YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 

THE MOLLE MYSTERY THEATRE, 
aired Fridays, 10:00 PM EST over NBC. 

This superior mystery program consists 
of dramatizations of gripping original mys- 
tery stories and adaptations of excellent 
mystery and detective fiction. 

James O'Neill, Story Editor, desires that 
you first send outlines of unusual, clever 
stories. If you are an artist at mystery script- 
ing, send an outline of an exciting original 
mystery of your own that would adapt well 
to radio. If mystery isn’t your business, scout 
for ingenious mystery stories found in maga- 
zines, such as the pulps. Seek out works 
by little-known authors and outline those. 
Mr. O’Niell does not want outlines of stories 
by famed authors such as Ellery Queen, 
etc., as most of these have already been 
produced on the program. He will take 
care of story clearance from magazine, if 
he likes your outline. 

He desires good, credible blood-and-thun- 
der stories, bearing a thrilling “different” 
theme, with a “twisted” ending, if possible. 
Story should be treated with a modern ap- 
proach, one that could happen in this day 
and age. Plot should have a good quota 
of bang-up action, and be packed with sus- 
pense. Bear in mind that a murder or two 
is an essential ingredient in a good mystery, 
and listeners are excited at nothing less. No 
psychological studies of killers and the like. 

If Mr. O’Niell likes the outline you sub- 
mit of an original story of your own or one 
you unearthed in a magazine, he will con- 
tact you to complete the script. Payment 
is $250-$300 for complete script—$50 if 
outline® alone is bought. Enclose return 
postage. Program is sponsored by Mollé 
Shave Cream. 

* # #6 
AL PAUL LEFTON CO., INC. 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New: York 18. 

IT’S UP TO YOUTH, aired Wednes- 
days, 8:30 PM EST over Mutual. 

This popular and constructive program 
features dramatizations of the typical prob- 
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lems facing teen-agers of today. Following 
the dramatized account of each problem of 
youth, three ‘average teen-aged boys and 
girls offer a round-table ,discussion of the 
events, plus their own opinions on what the 
results are likely to be, and their suggestions 
toward settling the problem. The discussion 
panel comprises three youngsters selected 
from N. Y. Metropolitan and Senior high 
schools by Youth Builders, Inc., an organi- 
zation which works with teachers and prin- 
cipals in public schools, on student activities. 
Through this unique program, juvenile 
listeners are aided in solving their own 
problems. 

Carl Mark, Radio Director of the Lefton 
Co., uses material from writers on assign- 
ment basis for the dramatized portion of the 
program, which comprises 15 minutes of the 
broadcast. This totals about 15 pages in 
script format. - Before attempting to write 
for the show, he suggests that writers tune 
in for its specialized flavor. It is essential 
that he see first a sample of your writing 
before you prepare a script for the show. 
This enables him to learn your style. N.Y.C. 
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or nearby writers are preferred because of 
availability for personal contact. 

You must be aware of current-day teen- 
agers and their problems, which have been 
much in the limelight these days. Drama- 
tizations have been humorous, tragic, puzz- 
ling, heart-rending as well as just average. 
They have run the gamut — everything 
from the gal who collects all her friends’ 
boy-friends, to the boy who can’t get along 
with anyone in school. Problems, of course, 
must never run outside the realm of good 
taste. 

* * * 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPO- 
RATION, 354. Janyis Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Canada affords a fine script market for 
writers. This huge radio network has been 
publicly operated for ten years, at a cost 
of less than a cent a day to thirteen million 
Canadian listeners. During the 1945-46 
season, CBS produced 862 radio dramas in 
English and French by 203 authors. In a 
year, CBC broadcasts over 55,000 separate 
network programs. ' 








210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 
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WRITERS 


Capitalize on the world’s greatest buying 
market. We sell at once stories, articles, 
novels, books. One client, F. S. Saunders, 
Bath, Me., writes: “Received the check for 
the sale of my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’— 
also, your friendly, constructive comments. 
Thank you for both. You certainly deserve 
credit for selling this short so quick.” 


10% is our commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us 
to fit it in the largest writer's market in the 
world. Send several of your MSS. Be con- 
vinced. We are located where the sale 
can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1,000 words for first 3,000, 
plus 50c for each 1,000 more. Our minimum 
fee for one MS. is $3. Erfclose return postage. 
If we can't sell it, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. 


WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Pay the express to our office. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 








TYPING 


20 years experience—35c¢ per thousand 
words; poetry, Ic per line 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing if desired. 
One carbon copy and extra first page free 
BERTHA A. TREBEN 


P. O. Box 8 Caldwell, Idaho 








WHY 


REJECTS? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision from the store of my writing and selling 
experience. Bie ny only. 
P TO 3, 000 WORDS, $2.5 
EACH ADDITIONAL THOUSAND, 30 CENTS 


JEAN REEDY 


P. O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Proof of our ability—Clients’ sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
salable. Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 
Information free. 


P.O. Box 202 Chicago Heights, Ill. 














ag THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 


BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC: 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
* 0 mposers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writin ability, Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


* FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg. Beston 8, Mass. 
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All types of half-hour scripts are welcome, 
for a wide variety of programs. The most 
important consideration is the content and 
calibre of writing. The author must have 
a believable story to tell, and be able to tell 
it clearly. He should be able to create con- 
vincing characters, confining their number 
to a minimum. 

Script should have good plot, well-devel- 
oped characters, an interesting and perti- 
nent idea, good comedy dialogue and situa- 
tions or suspense. 

Script should be neatly typed on one side 
of paper. Names of characters should ap- 
pear on the left-hand side, marginally sepa- 
rated from dialogue. The words MUSIC 
and SOUND should also appear in the 
same margin with characters’ names. Script 
should be double-spaced throughout. Keep 
sound effects at a minimum. 

When a script is scheduled for broad- 
cast, CBC negotiates directly with the 
author for performance rights. Copyright 
is retained by the author, and he may mar- 
ket his script elsewhere. Payment for one 
performance varies from $50 to $100, de- 
pending on program and network cover- 
age. For a repeat performance, a second 
fee is paid. 

Submissions should be addressed to the 
Script Editor, Drama Department, Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation at above 
address. 

Since U.S. postage cannot be used in 
Canada, do not enclose stamps with script. 
It is better to enclose coin, postal notes or 
U.S. money orders to cover return postage. 
Coins may be affixed to cardboard by the 
use of scotch tape. 

* * & 
THIS FASCINATING RADIO BUSI- 
NESS. By Robert J. Landry. 332 pages. 
N. Y.: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.75. 

The radio industry has been placed on a 
revolving stage by the author, as he re- 
counts its organization and operation from 
the kindergarten Marconi stage to the huge 
world it is today. 

Robert J. Landry, Director of the Pro- 
gram Writing Division at Columbia Broad- 
casting System in New York, is one of the 
best qualified men in radio; his book is a 
unique resume of vast broadcasting experi- 











ence, revealing a fine regard for the profes- 
sion, painstaking research and good writing. 
It tells the essentials required of a program, 
yet is not technical; is entertaining while 
being constructive. Altogether, it is one of 
the most informative and interesting vol- 
umes yet to appear on the subject. Graphic 
photos are an added feature. 

Although Mr. Landry is a CBS man, he 
has dealt just as fully with NBC and the 
other networks in an impartial vein, to 
make his analysis complete. .No one seri- 
ously interested in the workings of radio 
can afford to miss this book. 

* * * 
TELE-TIPS: 

The Bendix Radio Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., successfully demonstrated 
in N.Y.C., recently the first commercial 
model of a color television receiver. They 
are fully convinced that the potential buyers 
of tele sets will prefer broadcasts in full, 
natural color. The set is a trim console with 
a picture equal in size to a 12-inch viewing 
tube. Bendix Radio has completed plans for 
installation of its own ultra-high frequency 
color tele transmitter to be located at its 
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main plant in Baltimore, Md. The Bendix 
experimental broadcasting station is licensed 
as W3XBS, to be completed in Jan., 1947... 
. . . . ABC’s new Tele Station in Detroit 
has been given the call letters WDLT — the 
last three letters stand for Detroit’s Leading 
Televisers! They already have two tele 
studios in downtown Detroit. New sponsors 
include U.S. Rubber Co., Gen. Mills, and 
Chevrolet....... Du Mont exhibited tele- 
vision to Miami residents for the first time, 
on the occasion of Miami’s 50th anniver- 
sary. Miami will soon have a full schedule 
of tele-broadcasting....... Du Mont also 
gave Havana, Cuba, its first look-see at tele- 
vision during a 13-day demonstration. Their 
Havana station is expected to be in opera- 
tion within six months. ..... Du Mont 
scored a scoop when they were awarded 
exclusive tele rights to 1947 Yankees’ Base- 
ball and Football games, totaling 84. 
* *% 

MEMO RANDOMS: 

Fred Allen was voted Champion of 
Champions in Motion Picture Daily’s an- 
nual radio poll. This NBC star copped top 

(Continued on page 82) 


THE COMPANY OF WRITERS 


January Memo: 


We invite you to join with us in publishing a new magazine 


. in designing it... 


in promoting it... 


in writing for it ... in editing it... 


in representing it in your own city or town. 


As a first step, as a sort of test assignment, could we have a 


long letter from you on what part of publishing or what kind 


of writing interests you most? Hope we can count you in. 


595 FIFTH AVENUE 
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OME NEW producers have appeared 

on the New York skyline, so let us 

usher them into these columns with 
proper New Year’s hospitality. 


First there is Edgar Luckenbach, Jr., the 
son of the founder of the Luckenbach ship- 
ping lines. This 21-year-old theatre-struck 
gentleman inherited twenty million dollars 
upon the death of his father and proceeded 
to do what he liked best. He joined the 
producing ranks first as an investor. He has 
put money into three shows, one of them 
“Tf the Shoe Fits,” a gay little turkey which 
the critics ate for Thanksgiving. His $25,- 
000 investment loss in this story of Cinder- 
ella told in music and dance, merely made 
him shrug his shoulders and say “guess I’ll 
have to sell another ship.” The right atti- 
tude to the theatre, Junior. Very good. Mr. 
Luckenbach is reading scripts. He wants to 
produce a show of his own, and express 
himself. 


A little quick pencil work by this colum- 
nist reveals that if he invests $25,000 in a 
show every week, it will take him 800 weeks 
or 16 years before he really has to start 
selling any ships. If he invests the usual 
amount, $5,000, it will take him 80 years. 
Mr. Luckenbach’s address is 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 


Next, we have a couple of smart young 
ex-GIs who seem to be doing things the 
right way. Carmen Capalbo and Leo Lie- 
berman started out as actors when they 
graduated from the Yale Drama School. 
Then they came to New York and rented 
a 200 seat theatre which was vacant in the 
summer. They put on four revivals, and 
each directed two shows. They got quite 
a fair amount of attention, so they rented 
an office on B’Way and spent two months 


preparing for a Broadway production. They 
optioned a new play by Sean O’Casey. “The 
Silver Tassie.” At this writing they are rais- 
ing a 75 thousand dollar budget and have 
set a rehearsal date for March. 

We are sure they are open to new and 
fresh scripts. Write them at 115 W. 44th St. 


Allen Adler and Joe Ross have formed a 
new production company. We know Mr. 
Adler is friendly to new talents because he 
has a young staff of assistants surrounding 
him, one in particular, Ted Post, is a di- 
rector who constantly reads new scripts by 
unknown authors. He would like to usher 
in some new blood into Broadway’s vari- 
cose veins. 509 Fifth Ave. 

S. Emerson Golden, a gentleman who has 
opened offices at 551 Fifth, has optioned 
one play which deals with an atom bomb 
hitting the world and all men become in- 
capacitated from reproducing except a fel- 
low named Homer Adam, who was at the 
bottom of a lead mine. He naturally be- 
comes an important investment for many 
businesses. The play satirizes national and 
international governments. If this is the 
style of literature you are interested in, send 
your scripts to Mr, Golden. 


Joseph Kipness, an investor in plays from 
way back, has opened production offices at 
1681 Broadway. Got tired of being a backer 
who is excluded from rehearsals. Within a 
few weeks he had optioned three scripts. 
For one, he put up $2500 option money, 
then decided he really couldn’t work on it, 
so proceeded to buy more plays. Has a 
pretty good staff, including playreaders. 


Byron McGrath, actor and excellent 
theatre man, has returned from the wars 
with the determination to produce plays. 
He works with a bright young director. 
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CHECK YOUR APTITUTE FOR A 
WRITING CAREER NOW! 





“Be fair with yourself,” says world famous Frederick Pal- 





mer. “Let the Storycrafters Guild Aptitude Test give you 


a true picture of your possibilities as a writer.” 


It costs you nothing to find out if you have the 
“stuff” of which writers are made. Thirty years 
experience in teaching the techniques of creative 
writing has given Frederick Palmer an amazing 
insight into the fundamentals necessary for a 
writing career. 


The Storycrafters Guild Aptitude Test was de- 
signed by Mr. Palmer and his competent staff 
to save your time and theirs. Under the Story- 
crafters Guild System of teaching the techniques 
of creative writing, no person is enrolled as a 
Storycrafter unless that individual demonstrates 
an aptitude for writing. 


The Aptitude Test which will be sent to you 
free from all obligation, at your request, is of 
vital importance in Storycrafters’ impression of 
you as a potential writer. Every question in the 
test is pertinent and every answer will be signifi- 
cant. Your aptitude test, properly filled out and 
returned to Storycrafters Guild, will be analyzed 
and a personal written report on the findings will 
be sent to you. 


Let an expert who has discovered and developed 
creative writing talent in thousands of men and 
women tell you frankly whether or not you hawe 
the basic requirements necessary to earn your 
living by writing. 


Clip and send the coupon now! With the Apti- 
tude Test you will receive all details concerning 
STORYCRAFTERS GUILD and the new 
Storycrafters Guild System of home training in 
the technique of creative writing. And, remem- 
ber, in addition to this material, you will receive 
a FREE, detailed report on your potentialities 
as a writer just as soon as you fill in and return 
your Aptitude Test. Don’t miss the details of 
this EARN WHILE YOU LEARN home-study 
course. 


FREDERICK PALMER, 
Director of Story- 
crafters Guild. (Mr. 
Palmer is not con- 
nected with any other 
school or course.) 


UNLIMITED MARKETS 


There never has been so great a demand for short 
stories and non-fiction articles as exists today. The 
Storycrafters Guild System trains you in the funda- 
mentals of all forms of creative writing. Stories, 
articles, radio scripts, motion picture scripts, the novel, 
and “fillers” and specialty writing of all kinds. Send 
coupon today for your FREE Aptitude Test and take 
the first step toward success, as did the two Story- 
crafters picured below. 





JACK PATRICK 


Wrote the original story 
from which the screen 
feature, ““The Strange 
Love of Martha Ivers’’ 
was filmed. Has had 
magazines and radio suc- 
cess. He had never sold — 
a manuscript when he 
started studying with 
Frederick Palmer. 





DEL RAYBURN 


During a little over two 
years he has sold 95% 
of all stories submitted to 
over ten magazines; all 
but two have been fea- 
tured on cover. He had 
never sold before becom- 
ing a Storycrafter. 








DON'T DELAY . . . MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
INQUIRE ABOUT SPECIAL G. |. OFFER 


STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. 1W 

5617 Hollywood Boulevard 

Hollyw: 28, California 

Without obligation please send FREE APTITUDE TEST 
. description of the new PSYCHO-PLOT method of 

inventing story ideas, and full details concerning the 

Storycrafters Guild System of Home Study training. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
CITY or RFD.. ‘ Aint Ain Se rolenerssa 
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THE CONSULTANTS BUREAU 


Now Offers 


The services of its professional staff of literary 
critics and research and marketing experts 


to 


Talented and sincere authors and poets, 
published or unpublished. 


For information write: 


THE CONSULTANTS BUREAU 
146 W. 11 St. New York 11, N. Y. 
Phone Gr-7-5121 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, Punctuation and grammatical corrections. Free 
carbon. 50c per thousand. Critical analysis if desired. 
MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR'S EYE 
CLARK W. JENKS 


213 Upson Avenue El Paso, Texas 








| HAVE 


Written requests from editors for short shorts, short 

stories of all lengths, books, articles, etc. Been selling 

18 years. How long before I get your stuff? Reading 

fee: $1, first 1,000 words; 50c each 1,000 extra. 
10% on sales. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion Danville, Hl. 








SONGWRITERS 
BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 


For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 


RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








DON'T THROW THAT SCRIPT AWAY! 


Don’t write for the junk man. Write to sell. Give 
your stories sound plotting, suspense and REAL people 
and they'll sell, don’t worry. We’re helping others 
do it, why not you? A postcard or letter brings details. 
Write it now! 


SAVE-A-SCRIPT 
Drawer 2011 Long Beach, Calif, 











Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-WD So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Though he has two scripts*under option, 
he still reads new ones. Mr. McGrath is 
socially conscious, worried about the world 
and mankind’s, future, which will tip you 
off not to send frothy comedies. 37 Wash- 
ington Square West. 

One thing a playwright should remember 
when an actor produces plays: characters 
in a script must be vivid, true and interest- 
ing. An actor, to be interesting on the stage, 
has to be in conflict with something. A play 
is all conflict (or should be) of course, but 
the best characterizations are those which 
are in strong conflict with people, objects, 
or ideas. 

Two new gentlemen from Hollywood, 
Sam and Phil Nasser, have opened pro- 
duction offices in New York. They have 
announced their intention of doing at least 
one play this season. 36 W. 44th St. 

For playwrights who would like semi-pro- 
fessional tryouts of their work, we recom- 
mend Cy Schoenfield, a director who put 
on a show a few weeks ago in a tryout 
house (600 seats). The production must 
have cost a couple of thousand dollars, but 
they used professional actors and techni- 
cians. The name of the outfit is Playwrights 
Stage. For more information, write to 116 
W. 77. We saw one play they did and the 
production was far superior to the script. 

Margaret Walters, a successful press 
agent, is turning her attention to produc- 
tion. She has a staff that reads scripts. 1 
East 57th St. 

Robert Whitehead and Oliver Rea are 
a new team. 33 East 63rd St. They’ve an- 
nounced the optioning of one play. 

Mack Hilliard, a theatre manager, just 
co-produced a play which is out on the road 
trying its wings, at this moment. He is read- 
ing other plays. Write him c/o Coronet 
Theatre, 49th near 8th Ave. 

Henry Fogler, a theatrical lawyer, and 
Walter Klaun, a former head of the Con- 
necticut Federal Theatre Project, will pro- 
duce plays in conjunction. 57U Seventh Ave. 

Herbert J, Freezer seems to like musical 
revues. That is going to be the style of pro- 
duction he will work on, for awhile. 200 
Fifth Ave. Up to now he has been a backer 
of shows. 

Herbert Kneeter is trying to find a play 
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he can produce. He is a young man who 
wants to show Broadway something new 
and original. Works with another producer 
named Harold Young. 119 ‘W. 57. 

These are the names who have appeared 
on the scene during the months of Novem- 
ber and early December. 

Gentlemen, we wish you all well. We 
hope that each of you will find the script 
that will throw you into that frenzy which 
seizes the producers of big hits. That you 
will then go right out and raise the $50,000 
necessary today for a one set show (or $65,- 
000 for two sets, $80,000 for three sets). 
bring in a smash and live happily ever after. 
That’s all you need, one smash hit. It is 
good for a quarter-million dollars today. 


For the benefit of our readers who like 
to know about the back-scene labor that 
goes on to produce a show, we list the 
group of Angels who, financed one show, 
“Tf the Shoe Fits.” This information corhes 
from a book titled “Angels” (which is ob- 
tainable from S. Jason, 128 W. 48th St. for 
the amount of $5. ADVT). 

Most of these names are unknown to this 
writer. Maybe we'll find out what they do 
or are, in our next installment. The amounts 
of money mentioned are the investments 
made by each individual. Sillman, the pro- 
ducer, would get 50% of all the profits, if 
there were any; the others would get a frac- 
tion each of the remaining 50%; fractions 
according to the size of their monetary 
contribution. 


The producer, of course, never loses, be- 
cause he gets a salary and “expenses” for 
his labor in raising the money and produc- 
ing the show. That’s why so many people 
want to be producers. 


Thus if this writer were a producer, he 
would charge his office expenses for the past 
year up to production expenses, because it 
took him ‘that long to find a play. Other 
expenses would be included as they were 
incurred. If the show fails, he is still paid 
for his labor. If he directs, he gets $2,000 
to $5,000 as director’s fee. 


Investors in “IF THE SHOE FITS”; 


GENERAL PARTNER: 
Leonard Sillman, 930 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 
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SELLS $40,000 OF HIS 


WRITINGS IN ONE YEAR! 


dn 406 mou | 2214440 uD 40% QOSL$ §$O PPOE4sSU,, 
to $1500. One magazine which formerly paid me 
$400 voluntarily raised its payment to $800. In one 
phenomenal burst of luck a $25,000 prize for a short 
piece of writing fell in my lap."* 

The above words are from the Preface of "HOW TO 
SELL WHAT YOU WRITE", by Myron M. Stearns. In 
this practical guide for writers, Mr. Stearns, now on the 
staff of the Readers Digest and who has earned as 
much as $40,000 in a single year from his writings, 
explains the techniques he has successfully used in 
marketing his work. Here are the titles of the I5 chap- 
ters of his helpful book. 

These Innumerable Markets!—The Editor's Mail— 
What Makes a Manuscript Salable?—Finding a Par- 
ticular Field—Selling Short Stories—Seiling Articles 
—Picture Magazines and Digests—Trade Journals and 
Special Markets—Books, Plays and Scenarios—Radio 
Scripts, Television, and the Comics—The Question 
of Agents—Are New Writers Wanted?—Prices— 
Locating Additional Places to Sell. 

With the book you will also receive our freshly com- 
piled “Literary Market Guide" which includes names 
and addresses of leading magazine and book publishers 
and syndicates. 

Whether a beginner or an experienced writer, you 
will find Mr. Stearns’ ideas valuable to step up your 
earnings. Send only $1.00 for your copy of "HOW TO 
SELL WHAT YOU WRITE" with “The Literary Market 
Guide". Money promptly refunded if you are not 
pleased after 10-day trial. Mail your order today! 


MERIT PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. 101, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 














WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles et a cial 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. ©, Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For neat, dependable and technically perfect work, 
send your manuscripts to a professional typist. Carbon 
free. Mailed flat with your original. 


Fifty cents per thousand words. 


EVA FERN HOKE ' 
BOX 7 : ROCA, NEBRASKA 











LITERARY SERVICE 


Manuscript editing, re-writing, typing ; also collaborative- 
criticism, fiction factory plots and self-instruction course 
in Authorship. Details free. Write today. 


V. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 
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LIMITED PARTNERS: 
$25,000 Edgar Luckenbach, Jr., 
21 E. 90th St. N.Y.C. 
20,000 Philip M. King, 
930 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
14,000 Hyman I. Bucher, 
155 E. 93rd St., N.Y.C. 
13,500 Lillian McKinley, 
340 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
10,000 Max Chopnick, 
101 W. 55th St., N.Y.C. 
5,000 Joseph Drown, 
2430 Bowmont Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
5,000 William C. Mangnor, 
114 E. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 
5,000 Julian S. Bach, Jr., 
911 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
5,000 Albert F. Crippa, 
110 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 
3,000 Aldo Balsam, 
120 E. End Ave., N.Y.C. 
3,000 Elizabeth M. Stack, 
345 St. Pierre Rd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
3,000 Jane B. Murray, 
154 E. End Ave., N.Y.C. 
3,000 Elmer Schlesinger, 
c/o Arthur Cowen, 
98 Mansfield Ave., 
Darlon, Conn. 
3,000 Hermine Shone, 
Cedar Grove Pkwy., 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 
2,500 Lester N. Stockard, 
1021 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
2,500 Herbert T. Grindal, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
2,500 Clifford Roberts, 
299 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
2,500 Alma de Puy, 
14 E. 69th St., N.Y.C. 
2,500 Francis L. Loeb, 
730 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
2,500 John L. Loeb, 
730 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
2,000 Washington Irving Osborne, Jr., 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
2,000 Clarence J. Shoo, 
400 Maple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
2,000 Mary Pickford, 
Pickfair, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
2,000 May Sillman, 
6623 Holywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
2,000 Daniel Shone, Jr., 
Cedar Grove Pkwy., 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 


And there are also, as the King of Siam 
said to Anna, etceteras, etceteras, etceteras 
in smaller figures. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 























RADIO 
(Continued from page 77) 


honors as Best,Comedian and Best Comedy 
Show . . . ABC’s Bing Crosby was judged 
Best Male Vocalist, and Henry Morgan 
won as “Most Promising Star of Tomor- 
row.” ... Among dramatic programs CBS’s 
“Lux Radio Theatre” won \st place, ABC’s 
“Theatre Guild On The Air’ 2nd, and 
“Suspense” 3rd... . CBS’s Joan Davis reigns 
as Queen of Comedy. . . . The 1946 Radio 
Award of the National Council of Teachers 
of English has been given to the “Columbia 
Workshop” production of “Richard III,” 
with Laurence Olivier. Classic was adapted 
by Elizabeth and James Hart, the latter a 
script editor in CBS’s Program Writing 
Div. . . . Writers of more winning scripts 
on ABC”s “World Security Workshop” 
series are: Betty Jaffey of Chicago, for her 
“Psycho-Neurosis Of A Sound Effect”— 
Irve Tunick of Kew Gardens, N. Y., for his 
“Mrs. Campbell’s One World”—Sol Panitz, 
of Mt. Rainier, Md., for his “Memo To 
The People’—and Ira Marion of New 
York for his “Volts Times Amperes Equals 
Peace.” Each received $250 . . Don 
Lee’s Mutual Hollywood outlet, added 
another station to its network with Station 
KPRL, Paso Robles, Calif., a town of 8,500 
which had never received radio service. 
This makes the 41st affiliate of Don Lee 
. . . » Roy Gibbons, veteran news story re- 
porter, will cover the Antarctic expedition 
of Admiral Byrd, for Mutual-Don Lee. Gib- 
bons, on this trip to the world’s littlest- 
known land, completes his pole-to-pole 
coverage of unusual stories. CBS’s Joe 
Powers of Oakville’ drama program just 
ended its current series. . . . It was pure co- 
incidence, and nothing more, that dictated 
a fragrant-seating arrangement at a recent 
broadcast of Art Linkletter’s CBS “House 
Party.” Chatting with his audience, Link- 
letter discovered a Mrs. Schmell and a Mrs. 
Sniff, sitting side by side. . . . Elaine Car- 
rington’s godmother was Alice Rice, author 
of the famous book, “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” She gave Mrs. Carrington 
this good advice: 

“Don’t worry if the plot’s not new, 

The thing that counts is the plot, plus you.” 
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BOOK 


authoritative. All are sold on 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 


a money-back guarantee. 


book 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Get It Right 7 .. $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 

Write It Right ... 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

Don’t Say It.. . 3.75 
John B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary .. 3.00 

Webster’s Dictionary. . 2 sipticnee 


Law of Copyright and wigstiicid 
Property 22.50 


H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property. . 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


English Grammar Simplified..... 1.50 
By Fernald 
A Manual of Copyright 
UN ec S vas bck ais ce uGe 0 tem 3.00 


Margaret Nicholson 


POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 
Clement Wood 
Art and Technique of wig 


Poetry : . 2.50 
Clement W. ood. 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Clement Wood 


First Principles of Verse v0 Se 
Robert Hillyer 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.... 1.75 
J. Walker 

Verse Writing Simplified . 1.50 


Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Revise Your Own,Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 


Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo Shull 


Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 


Pointers on Playwriting. .. .. 2.00 

Josephina Niggli 
RADIO WRITING 

Radio Dictionary. . i ee 8 
Leonard Lewis 

Gateway to Radio ; . 2.50 
First and Erskine 

Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 

|” Sy eae as Seater 1.00 

Ralph Rogers 

More by Corwin .. 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Plotto .. sis . .25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 





36 Dramatic Situations. . .. $2.00 
Georges Poiti 


Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Chil ‘ : 


Jack Woodford — 

Writers: Let’s Plot. . Ke ... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

101 Plots Used and Abused os ene 
James Young 


JUVENILE WRITING 
My Juvenile Success Secrets 2.00 
Will Herman 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song, . 1.00 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell .. 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories 2.00 
Elliott Biackiston 

Let’s Write Short-Shorts 2.00 
Foy Evans 

BOOKS ON SLANG 

Hash House Lingo . 50 

Western Words : 3.00 
Ramon F. Adams 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

Comics and Their Creators 3.00 
Martin Sheridan 


Making Laughs Pay : 1.00 
C. W. LaRoe 


ARTICLE WRITING 





Writing the Magazine Article 1.50 
Charles Carson 

Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


Writers 1946 Year Book 
1946 Photo Almanac 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Characters Make Your Story 
Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You 
Charles Carson 


Mystery Fiction 
Marie T. Rodell 


Editor’s Choice. . 
Aifred Dashiel 


Trial & Error 
Jack Woodford 


The Editor Accepts 
Earl Reed Silvers 


My Last Million Readers 
E. Gauvreau 
Narrative Technique 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


Writers—Here How.... 
Mildred I. Reid 


Writers—Help Yourselves 
Mildred I. Reid 


Writers—Make It Sell 
Mildred I. Reid 


Making Manuscripts Salable 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Writing Novels to Sell... 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Why Write A Novel... 
Jack Woodford 


How To Write For Money 
Jack Woodford 


The Best From Yank 


The Technique of the Novel 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


. 1,50 


-50 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.50 


3.00 


3.50 


2.50 


3.00 


1.50 


3.50 
3.00 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose 
Name 

Address 

City 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


. State 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


o 
YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his Viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


e Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


WRITER’s DIGEST 
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Wheels 


Sir. ( 
Since we first placed our market requirements 
in the WrITER’s DicestT shortly over a year ago, 
we have purchased approximately 20 articles, 
apart from fillers, quizzes, etc., from outside 
sources, most of these directly attributable to the 
notice which you carried in your magazine. 


While we rely principally on the railroads and 
our company for our source of material, we are 
in the market for bright, entertaining articles of 
1000-2500 words dealing with unique aspects of 
railroads and railroad equipment. These can be 
historical, humorous, personal experience, or 
moderately technical. Originality of subject is 
paramount, and we do not want re-writes of well- 
publicized facts on railroading. These articles, 
whether “on the lighter side” or informative, 
serve to cushion our editorial content against the 
impact of too much heavy industry matter. No 
poetry; no fiction. We pay 3 cents a word upon 
acceptance, and $2.00 each per photo. 

ARTHUR TUCKERMAN, Editor “Wheels,” 
American Car and Foundry Company, 
30 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Christian Science Monitor 
Sir. 

In the October issue of WriTe’s Dicest there 
was a letter from a writer stating that material 
sent to the Christian Science Publishing House, 
One Norway Street, Boston, Mass., had been re- 
turned, because she was not a member of «the 
Mother Church. She had noted that often our 
magazine states that material is purchased by 
non-members. What she sent was, apparently, 
religious material. 


As your correspondent for the Boston Market 
Letter, which appears annually, let’s set this right 
once again: Material for the Christian Science 
Sentinel, Journal, etc., is requested from mem- 
bers—since spiritual healing differs from other 
forms of mental healing and the publishers want 
their readers and writer to be speaking the exact 
same language. 

Each year, in the Boston Market Letter I state 
that there is also a newspaper, Christian Science 
Monitor, with a weekly magazine section. This 
newspaper will buy essay-type articles for certain 
pages from experienced free-lance or staff writers 
not necessarily members of the Christian Science 
church; also magazine feature articles of merit 
with no reference to one’s religious or anti-re- 
ligious views. Does this straighten it out once 
again? The Monitor buys about 300 essays a 
year for its Home Forum Page and upwards of 
100 essays a year for its editorial page. (Religious 
material for the newspaper must be written by a 
church member, obviously.) 

M. H, Hutcuinson, 
Mountain Road, 
Princeton, Mass. 


Electronic Trade Journal 
Sir: 

We are now in the market for comprehensive, 
down-to-earth “how to” articles on the practices 
and policies of radio and electronic parts jobbers 
in their respective localities. (A parts jobber is 
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a wholesaler of radio-electronic parts and com- 
ponents. ) 

Examples would be: how to operate a “ham” 
(amateur-line) department; outstanding or spe- 
cial merchandising techniques; how to manage 
costs and overhead efficiently; how to keep an 
efficient, balanced inventory ; how to run a mul- 
tiple-department system; how to select and rate 
men as parts jobber salesmen. Each article could 
embody one or more of these or related ideas. 


These stories may be any length, but must 
be accompanied by one or more “action” photo- 
graphs of the parts jobber and his store. 


For each article accepted we will pay one 
cent per word and $2.50 for each photograph 
used. We give prompt reports and we pay on the 
15th of the publication month. 

I. Zam, Managing Editor, 
The Parts Jobber, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, 
R. K. O. Building, 
New York 20, N 


Pittsburgh Writers 
Sir: 

Is there a club of amateur and beginning 
writers in Pittsburgh? 


If so, will they please contact me? I am in- 
terested in exchanging viewpoints and rejection 
slips with same. It would be pleasant to talk 
with those who speak the same language. 

WINONA ZEIGLER, 
43 Wentworth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 29, Pa. 


Virginia Writers 
Sir: 

I am an aviator-writer, whose duties involve 
traveling constantly around the state of Virginia 
in my own airplane, contacting many people in 
the field of aviation, and writing a feature 
column on aviation for the Alexandria Gazette, 
oldest daily newspaper in the United States. 


I have written several short stories, am dili- 
gently at work on a novel, and am editor of a 
little magazine, put out by the company and 
men, for whom I work, Ashburn Airings, pub- 
lished by Ashburn Flying Service, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

I would like to contact writers’ clubs or indi- 
vidual writers, anywhere in the state of Vir- 
ginia, where an airport of whatever size is 
located. This may seem unusual but I hit about 
every little airport in the state and would like 
to make contacts with writers where I stop. 


Inasmuch as I am only 26 and still quite an 
amateur at writing, I would like to contact the 
same sort of people. I am sure that I could 


add or contribute very little to a real profes- 
sional writers’ organization, but I do believe 
that I could receive and perhaps add a little to 
a group of amateurs in much the same status 
as myself. 


Keany Kopp, State Director, 
Ashburn Flying Service, Inc., 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


January, 1947 








EDITORS 


Do you need humor? Top-flight radio and magazine gag- 
man (ten years professional experience) will write original 
gags on assignment. Any topic, slanted toward your 


general, trade or house organ readers. 


Payment in ad- 


vance. $2 per gag. Money back if not satisfied, 


ART PAUL 


140 West 46th Street 


New York City 








SPIC AND SPAN COPY TYPING 


Free 1 Carbon copy, 2 First & Last pages 
Rates: 50c per 1,000 wds., 40c over 10,000 


wds. 


GALE MARCLAY 


95 Barrington Ave., St, Vitel, Man., Can. 








CASH PROFITS! 


SELL OUR BOOKS BY MAIL! 
SALABLE SAMPLE & WHOLESALE PRICES, 
25cl OR SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE 
BOOKALOGUES |! 


ENTERPRISES 


SPRING VALLEY 1, N. Y. 








MARY KAY TENNISON 


well known Hollywood ghostwriter, will give personal 
service on manuscripts of any length; as advisor, re- 
viser, or adapter te other mediums. 
your problem. If you would like to have her Literary 
Adaptability Questionnaire, designed to rate your talent 
and aid you in choosing your particular field for suc- 
cessful writing, enclose ONE DOLLA 


601 South Vermont Avenue, Les Ang 


Write and state 


les 5, Calif 














SONGWRITERS— 


WIN $100 


We PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 


publishers. 


Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you, You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions’ for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 


details. 


Do It Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-24 


P.O. Box. 670 


Beverly Hills, California 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 





Beginners 
Only 


ak 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted‘and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts four 
months. 

RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City . State 














*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Sir: 

The Writers’ League of Washington meets bi- 
monthly, the first and third Thursday in each 
month, at 8 p.m., at 1851 Columbia road N.W., 
Washington, D. C., with President Ellery Baker 
presiding. 

Meetings of the league are conducted on a 
workshop basis, with helpful and constructive 
criticism by members. Programs are scheduled to 
include speakers on subjects helpful to the group. 
Prospective members must furnish manuscript of 
merit, which is passed upon by a competent 
jury, to qualify for membership. 

A tentative program for the year includes con- 
tests on feature articles, juvenile stories, short 
stories, shot-shorts, essays, poetry, radio script 
and drama, with the possible publication of a 
book by the historian of the year’s activities and 
best literary products. 

Sarau §S. Laskin, 
1129 4th Street S.W. 
Washington 4, D.C. 


Canadian Writers 
Sir: 

The Ottawa Free Lance Club, formerly the 
Ottawa Free Lancers, held its first meeting of 
the season at the YMCA on Monday, Nov. 18. 

Lieut. Geo. McElroy of Army Public Relations 
staff gave an interesting address on the “Seven 
Deadly Sins of Free Lance Writing,” and a 
manuscript read by S/Sgt. Fred Way of the 
same staff, and formerly of Khaki writing staff 
overseas, precipitated a lively discussion period. 

The club which originally was composed of 
students of the ,945/46 Journalism course at 
Carleton College, is ow attracting experienced 
professional writers. 

In future, meetings wii be held at the YMCA 
on the first Tuesday of each month, at 8 p.m. 

Frep R. Inctis, President, 
Box 712, Stn. B, 
Ottawa, Ont., Can. 


NYC Writers 
Sir. 

The Sagaman Club of New York City was 
organized for the purpose of bringing together 
writers, whether amateur, published or profes- 
sional, for the mutual benefit of its membership. 

The meetings are conducted informally but the 
main part of the program is devoted to the criti- 
cism of the work of its members. There is a 
valuable interchange of ideas, experiences and 
market tips as well as the usual “shop talk.” We 
also plan several “stunts” in the writing line for 
various meetings. 

New members who are seriously interested in 
the craft are invited. Meetings are held the first 
and third Fridays of each month at 101 Park 
Ave., Room 404, NYC. Please query the under- 
signed first. 


Joyce KATHERMAN, 
101 Park Avenue, Rm. 404 
New York City 17, N.Y. 
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KC Writers 
Sir: 

Is there a writer’s club in Kansas City? If 
so, I would like to add my name to the roll. 
I’m just a rank amateur but the “bug” has bit 
me and I won’t ever be able to stop now until I 
have written my name in the HALL. OF FAME. 
I can dream can’t I? 

I want to join a club where would-be and 
professional writers get together and discuss their 
problems on an equal basis. 

If there is a club in Kansas City won’t some- 
one please get in touch with me at the address 
below. 

Jor Co..ins, 
Post Office Box 304, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Let's Help Linda 


Sir: 

Are mothers authors? I mean mothers of three 
or four—all small. That is something I should 
like very, very much to know. And if so, in the 
name of heaven, how? 

I seem to recall faintly that Kathleen Norris 
or somebody wrote her stuff while dangling a 
baby on one knee and tending several more at 
the same time, but what about the dishes with 
the slowly congealing grease? What about the 
food spilled on the floor, the soiled diapers, the 
wet beds, the dirt in a hundred infernal guises? 
There must -be a system, and how I’d like to 
know what it is! 

Won’t someone please give me a pep talk? 

Mrs. Linpa SHULER, 
251 W. Linden St. 
Burbank, California. 


Pix Collaboration 


Sir: 

I wonder if you would mind carrying in your 
columns a short announcement to the effect that 
we have just finished a new, complete human 
interest and pictorial coverage of Yellowstone 
National Park; and a striking kodachrome cover- 
age on Estes ’Park, wen accent on scenic out- 
door activities. 

We would be glad to correlate submission: 
of black and white or color photos with those of 
independent writers who have stories on these 
areas, ready to go to editors. 

Ross Mappen, Features ‘Editor, 
376 South Stone, Tucson, Arizona. 


Book Merchandising—New Trade Journal 
Sir: 

Never in its 46-year history has Davidson Pub- 
lishing Company been in a position to assign as 
outstanding talent to a new publication as that 


‘ being assigned to BOOK MERCHANDISING. 


Over-all editorial direction of BOOK MER- 
CHANDISING willl be in the hands of Jack 
Hand, who also has under his direction five other 
Davidson publications. 

Editor Jack. Hand is a graduate of the Wis- 
consin School of Journalism and, during the 


January, 1947 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash, 
Cars, Diamond Rings, Refrigerators, 
Travel ‘Trips, Wardrobes, Radios and 
Watches in Prize Contests! 

You, too, can cash in on Contests! The 
Shepherd Course will give you the 
Secrets of Winning. Write NOW for a 
Gift Copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”—bringing you WINNING HELP 
for the big Contests now on. It’s FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately—Neatly—Prompitly 
PROOF READ 
Original and One Carbon 
50c per Thousand Words 


WANDA HUISH 
826 South Catalina Los Angeles 5, California 








PEACE and PROSPERITY 


Which do you prefer? Money which can be taken from 
you, or security and peace of mind? Send 25¢ for a copy 
of INTO THE SUN, that remarkable little book which 
has brought peace, prosperity and happiness into the 
lives of hundreds. Address Dept. W-2. 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Box 586 Ramona, California 











Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 
WRITERS | CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439 NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 
Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 


right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: Scribe M.H. K. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS 
Sas ‘SE. CALIFORNIA 
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“ATOMIC SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE” 


A startling new slant on the short story by the author of 
“Writing for a Living’’. 
- +. paperbound, $1.00. 
“How to Publish Your Own Writing Profitably." 

Dollar Making and SAVING pamphlet, 50c. 


A Collector's Item—Second Edition 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 


by Richard Tooker. Cloth, illus. jacket, 
207 pages. Full of good, réd meat! 
$2.50, or send for circular. U. S. 
C.O.D’s accepted. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


QOS ES eer 











SALT LAKE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


Typing Service. Best in the West. 45 cents per 1,000; 
35 cents over 10, words. Poetry, 1 cent a line— 
Lyrics, 20 cents apiece. Minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar. 

Carbon Copy Free—We PAY Return Postage. 


MERWIN A. SANDERS, Manager 
3676 South 5th, East Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works. 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, masterfully 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, 
pulp, and syndicated markets pointing out the features 
which make them marketable. An interesting, instructive 
guide to new writers-”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


POSTPAID...........-$2.00 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER INC., this book contains important chapters 
in writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames Williams, Walter S. Campbell, Hugh je 
and others. ‘This is an excellent and concise textboo 
and the first to deal extlusively with what we Americans 
call short-shorts. This book will be of essential value 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of 
practical writing, and it will be bought by all those, an 
even greater number, who wish to write.”"—The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID...........-$2.50 


Send your erder for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 








WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 
a 





Absorbing, stimulating pages - 


WRrITER’s DIcEsT 


past ten years as a practicing journalist, has spe- 
cialized exclusively in business paper editing. 
Eight years of his experience has been specifically 
devoted to the editing of magazines to the retail 
trades. 


Managing editor of BOOK MERCHANDIS- 
ING is another University of Wisconsin journal- 
ism graduate, Jeanne Lamoreaux. Miss Lam- 
oreaux is a book collector, has been a book seller, 
and for the last several years on the Davidson 
Publishing staff has demonstrated her ability to 
portray interestingly many different kinds of 
business information. 


Eastern editor of BOOK MERCHANDISING 
is Albert Keshen, a University of Missouri School 
of Journalism graduate, who also has many years 
of experience in writing and editing magazines 
for retailers. 


Associate editors are Bernie Seltzer and Jessie 
Walker, both graduates in journalism, both ex- 
pert photographers, and both experienced field 
reporters and feature writers.- Assisting Mr. Hand 
and his associated staff will be some of the David- 
son field correspondents, a news editor, and 
others throughout the organization whose special 
talents will be used as they are required. 


On a controlled basis of distribution, BOOK 
MERCHANDISING will go to every retail book 
seller in America, whether in department store 
or retail book shop. It will also go to every 
librarian and many of the rental libraries. Thus, 
complete coverage is being provided of all book 
sellers and all those who “sell”? the use of books 
to the consumer. BOOK MERCHANDISING 
provides a wholly different kind of a magazine, 
a wholly different kind of service to the entire 
book industry. 


The feature section of the magazine will be 
given over to important stories which will tell 
how more aggressive back sellers are doing good 
jobs. The field editors of the magazine will can- 
vass the country from one end to the other for 
these feature stories that will show good, sound, 
workable merchandising ideas actually in work. 
These feature stories will tell of good promo- 
tional ideas, good book buying practices, sugges- 
tions for better stock control, will show how new 
fronts and new store fixtures have been in- 
stalled, and how they have more than justified 
their cost. These stories will show how ingenious 
merchants have gone into new locations and 
how, with proven methods and good ideas, they 
have made money. And all of these ideas and 
information in the feature section will be pres- 
ented to all book sellers in a style that will 
shout: ‘“‘Here’s something someone else has done 
profitably and you can do it, too.” 


Book MERCHANDISNG, 
Chicago, II]. 





$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 


short-shorts up to 2, words ; $3 
up to 3 words; poems, $1 each. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


ublished short-shorts. 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 

Sales comthission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


If you have written a short-short which 


Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 
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© WILL IT BE A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 
e PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
ing Device. 
“dl jeck of cards which supplies pl s pses < 
50 words each—and suppli 1 FOREVER AND 
WITHOU r LIMII No two can be alike and 
noth: ng could es = to of te Yc imply deal 
out , hand to yu ° you have a COMPLETE 
WORKABLE PRAC TK AL ‘PLoT, RI a FOR USE 
not merely a disc rected skeleton ine, a setting 


or a jumble of r sentences PRICE $1.00 


Bewcre of ietiatiene. 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals story tect ju ‘ Comprehensive 
workable blueprint of t stories. 


"PRICE $1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series o! whict 
whatever y< is gon Fa ie wena ts ubl 
postpaid 
. The Nature of the Short Story. 
. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue and Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
. Viewpoint and Visualization. 
. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 
9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the used in 


*"formulas"* 


writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 
No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. 3—THE FORMULA OF THE "'PULP"' ACTION 
STORY. 
Price—25c each, postpaid 


FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 


MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c. 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


No. 4—THE 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 
analysis of one f my own published 
stories. Shows how you must handle your 
material if you wish to sell to the “‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘‘SMOOTH 
PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of a story of mine from my book, ‘““STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman’s 
Home Companion. * ith stet by-steyz analysis 
Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 


“QUALITY 


including 
“quality” 


‘accept my guidance, as they did, 











For Your Writing Career, Or Just Another Twelve 
Months of Rejections And Discouragement? 

For more than twenty-five years, writers have 
come to me for guidance and training, and today the 
number of my successful clients is legion. They are 
the beginners of yesterday who realized that nothing 
less than the best help obtainable could lead them 
to their goal. You are welcome to the names of as 
many of them as you wish. If YOU will work and 
I can do as much 
for you 

The following letters, ypical of 
files should interest you 

‘I recently joined the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women’s Creative Writing Group. I learned 
in the first meeting that although their group has been 
in existence for three or more years, I am ahead of 
them in instruction just from my work with you. Last 
night we had a man down from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He gave us pointers, all of which I learned at 
much greater length and to greater advantage in my 
work with you.” (*) 

“Without exaggeration, I learned more from your 
pencilled notes than from all the books on writing and 
tons of magazines I have studied. Like a good doctor, 
you put your finger right on the sore spots. If you 
charged twice as much, it would still be a bargain for 
anyone who wants to make a profession of writing.” (*) 

“When I began working with you, I admit I was 
skeptical, for 1 had worked with others. Each time 
my work came back with your sugggestions my amaze- 
ment at your ability increased. I’m still a novice, in 
spite of a few sales, and I know from sad experience 
when I’ve found a good teacher. It is for this reason 
that I'd feel a sense of loss if your guiding hand were 
no longer on my shoulder as I write.” (*) 

“Remember my first story I sent you, “THE AR- 
ROW PRINCE’? Well, it’s sold, and the editor said 
they would like to see more.” (*) 

“T’m still selling right along, the latest sale at seven 
cents a word . . . Thanks a lot again for all your 
help.” (*) 

*Names on request. 

If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you want 
to learn what makes stories click and “how profes- 
sionals get that way,” write for my 44-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE,” which is FREE FOR THE ASKING. It 
gives my credentials, both as an author and a liter- 
ary critic, tells something of my success as a builder 
of literary careers for over 25 years, and contains 
vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed 
to protect your pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATON SERVICE which you should investigate if 
you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


hundreds in my 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author "'The Profit in Writing'’ ($3.00); 
Checks"’ ($3.00); 


"'Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); 
"Stories You Can Sell’ 
TOPANGA 1, 


"Landing the Editors’ 
{$3.00}; "‘Mistress of Speors’’ ($2.50), etc. 
CALIFORNIA 


“*BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°*° 








500 Sheets Hammermill Bond Paper 8!/, x II. 



















[his is standard manuscript paper, and the color is 1 Ti 
white It takes rasure well, and is Crisp S 
€ 
500 Second Sheets, 8!/,x II. ae 
We 
[These are for carbon copies, and are yellow in color N 
Chey do not fads nad 
100 No. I! Kraft Envelopes. ; Pe 
; - , ne 
These envelopes will readily accept a 20 page story 4 
ar, ; Re 
folded three times. They are +4 inches deep and 10Y2 At 
. ° WY 
inches wide, and made of strong brown kraft paper 4 
. . w Vv 4 
Chere is a deep flap, gummed m 
50 Manila 10x 13 Envelopes. 2 Ms 
A 
, ~~ » tT 
Use these when vou want to mail a story flat. These B AI 


envelopes will accept a story up to 50 pages comfort- 


ably. They have a gummed flap 


ree 
24 Sheets Carbon Paper. Ney 
his is the finest carbon paper available, with a medium t.5 
hard finish. Can be used for 20 copies ry, 
ws. | 
¥ 


, 
24 File Folders—Standard manila cardboard file tolders te tuck away carbons 86 


100 Paper Clips—ior holding your own carbon copies together 


Shipped in a strong cardboard carton, express prepaid. 









ONE TO A CUSTOMER 











WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 












Ship me express prepaid one De Luxe Writer's Paper Kit for which | enclose $6.20 





ADDRESS 





ZONE No. 


